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FOREWORD 


““Come and see!” ‘See for yourself!” 

The first term is Biblical. The second is both modern 
and colloquial. Yet the two terms mean practically 
the same thing. Each contains an invitation and a 
challenge. It is of exceeding interest to observe that 
a phrase which is thoroughly characteristic of our 
twentieth-century emphasis upon scientific inquiry 
conveys exactly the kind of invitation and challenge 
expressed by Jesus when men raised questions about 
him and his mission. 

“See for yourself!’ How familiar is such a challenge 
or its equivalent to the student of to-day! Does anyone 
question some statement about the moons of Jupiter? 
The modern way is not to argue the matter but to say, 
“Come into the observatory, look through the telescope, 
and see for yourself.”’ Does one doubt statements 
that are made about bacteria? He is handed a micro- 
scope and challenged to see for himself. So it is every- 
where. We believe in the laboratory method. We 
offer opportunities for men to convince themselves and 
reach their own conclusions. We call the method new; 
but is it? The student of the New Testament knows 
that it is not, for he recalls the familiar words, ‘““Come 
and see,” and at once he is transported, as on a magic 
carpet, to distant lands and ancient days, as he recalls 
incidents familiar since childhood. 

A unique character has appeared among Judean 
peasants. His words and works have aroused more 
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than a nine days’ wonder. Strange tales are told about 
him. From many lips arises the question, ‘‘Who is this 
Man of Galilee?’ Frequently, at the conclusion of 
what seems to be an incredible story or an inexplicable 
incident, some one exclaims, in exact terms or in sub- 
stance, ‘‘Come and see.”’ 

Apparently the first time the words were used in 
connection with the life and work of Jesus they were 
spoken by the Master himself, and in response to an 
inquiry which was little more than an expression of 
curiosity. They revealed Jesus’ way of dealing with 
men: ‘‘Come, and ye shall see.” He did not ask that 
they accept some zpse dixit of a real or supposed author- 
ity. His appeal was to the judgment and experience 
of men. When they could not come and see for them- 
selves, as was the case with John the Baptist when he 
was in prison, then Jesus gave the messengers no set 
message but said to them, ‘‘Go and tell John the things 
which ye have seen.”” Always his appeal was an appeal 
to the open eye. 

The Christ still lives. He does not now live on earth 
within the limitations of a body of flesh and blood; but 
he lives in another body—a body by which he is also 
limited as he seeks to manifest himself to men—the 
Church. And is an indwelling Christ really manifested 
by the Church? Is it in any measure true to his ideals, 
carrying out his purpose, teaching the truth which he 
taught and lived, doing the kind of works he did? 

This little book is an effort to answer such questions 
in part by following the method of Jesus: “‘Come and 
see.” ‘See for yourself.”’ 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PURPOSE OF THE WORK 


What is it all about—this clamorous cry for men and 
women, young and old, to give themselves to what is 
called “the work of the Church?”’ 

What is it all for—this extensive and complicated 
organization known as the Christian Church and 
reaching through its agents unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth? 

“Why the Church” anyhow? Is it really worth 
while? Has it any proper place in human society? 
Has it a real mission in the world? If there is a place 
for such an organization, is the Church as it exists 
to-day doing the things that ought to be done and 
achieving the ends that such an organization is designed 
to achieve? Granting that the Church has a place 
and a mission, is it fulfilling its mission, or even attempt- 
ing to do so? 

Questions such as these are springing up to-day like 
thistles in a neglected field. One can scarcely reach 
out his hand in any direction without feeling the prick 
and sting of such incisive inquiries. The Church is no 
longer taken for granted—at least by multitudes of the 
keen, alert young people of our times, who are not 
inclined to give indiscriminate approval and slavish 
adherence to the institutions and customs of their 
fathers. They want to know why. 
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They have a right to know why. Let that affirma- 
tion be made at the beginning that we who are older 
may have some common ground on which to stand 
with youth. This book is written with the hope that 
young and old may be brought to consider together the 
very questions which youth is asking so frankly and 
which older people are not answering with the dogmatic 
certainty of the past. The elders of to-day are sharing 
somewhat the spirit of inquiry which characterizes 
youth. Hence the purpose of this book is to paint in 
broad outlines a picture for the appraisal of all who 
may read its pages; to summarize certain facts for their 
study and judgment. Are young and old asking: 
“Why the Church? Is it fulfilling its mission?’”’ Here 
is proposed an answer: ‘‘Come and see.” ‘See for 
yourself.” 

Let it be said also that this little volume is not pre- 
pared with the thought of presenting the work of the 
Christian Church as a whole, nor even of setting forth 
in detail all the work of one branch of the Church. Its 
more modest purpose is to make it possible for Presby- 
terians to become acquainted in a somewhat general 
manner with the main features of the activities of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
The vast and varied work carried on by even a single 
branch of the Christian Church could not be described 
adequately without writing several volumes. It is 
possible, however, to present an outline of what is being 
done with sufficient comprehensiveness to enable the 
reader and student to determine whether the Church of 
to-day is in any reasonable measure carrying forward 
the work of Christ and in the spirit of Christ. 
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How the Work Began. First of all we need to 
consider briefly how the work began, how the Church 
developed, and the nature of its purpose as first ex- 
pressed and as expressed to-day. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that just as the oak grows from the acorn, | 
so all the world-wide activities of the Christian Church 
had their origin in the extension of the simple invitation, 
“Come and see.’”’ Like the seed of the mustard, that 
invitation might be described as “less than all seeds;’” 
but from its first planting in the human heart has 
developed a great tree with many branches—a, far- 
reaching organization which in these latter days circles 
the globe and touches practically all nations, even 
though millions of individuals and thousands of com- 
munities still await the messenger who will repeat to 
them the age-old message. 

Of course, back of even the most elemental human 
activity was God’s purpose. The Church was born in 
the heart of God. ‘‘Ye did not choose me,”’ said Jesus, 
“but I chose you, . . . that ye should go and bear fruit.” 
Before ever a man repeated the gracious words, it was 
the will of God that men should ‘‘come and see’’; should 
‘follow me’’; and, seeing and following, should be the 
means of bringing others to see and to follow. But 
human activity for the purpose of carrying out the 
divine will had its origin in a simple invitation. 

The very first expression of doubt was answered by 
such an invitation. Nathanael questioned whether 
any good thing could come out of Nazareth. Said 
Philip, “Come and see.’”’ Almost the first expression 
of new-found faith, the first testimony of personal 
experience, was expressed in the same manner: “The 
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woman left her waterpot, and went away into the city, 
and saith to the people, Come, see a man, who told me 
all things that ever I did: can this be the Christ?” 
That invitation and challenge turned men toward Jesus: 
“They went out of the city, and were coming to him.” 
The spontaneous extension of a simple invitation was 
the beginning of all Christian activity. This fact must 
have great importance. It is worth while to consider 
a little more fully what it involves. 

1. That invitation is always central. All other truly 
Christian activities either pave the way to or radiate 
from the simple invitation, ‘‘Come to Jesus.”’ Such 
an invitation is central to all other effort and service 
because Jesus the Christ is central in the Church. 
These sentences, of course, are written in terms of the 
ideal. It must be frankly admitted that sometimes 
the Church has seemed to make itself central, and at 
times it has appeared as if He who should have been 
central had been crowded into some dark corner. But 
in so far as the Church has been true to its mission, 
all its activities have found their center in the desire 
and the effort to lead men to Christ, the Saviour and 
King. 

2. That invitation is never obsolete. Methods have 
changed and will change. Organization has developed, 
as we shall see, and must be more fully developed. 
Adaptations to times and circumstances are essential 
to effective service. Yet the primary purpose of the 
Church always has been, is, and always will be an 
evangelistic purpose. Christ alone is the Life Giver. 
The Church has nothing to give except as it has re- 
ceived from him. Whatever else the Church may 
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accomplish, it fails completely as a Christian Church 
unless through its activities and influences it leads 
men to Christ. 

3. That invitation is comprehensive. What it means 
in all its fullness is not yet known, but its meaning 
has been unfolding little by little as the years have 
passed. Doubtless the first disciples realized very 
little of what was involved when they accepted the 
invitation and extended it to others. Probably we are 
prone to read into their words and actions a meaning 
which was not really there. Did Peter mean all that 
we interpret the words to mean when he said, ‘Lo, 
we have left all, and have followed thee’? Later 
incidents show that Peter still had dreams of an earthly 
kingdom and that he refused to think of a sacrificial 
death as a means of a world’s salvation. Perhaps as 
first used the words meant little more than, ‘““Come and 
see this worker of miracles.’”’ But as time went on the 
invitation took on larger meaning. It meant, “(Come 
and see the Messiah; the Son and Revealer of the 
invisible God; ‘the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world’; the Saviour, Redeemer, and 
King.”” And ‘see’ came to take on the meaning of 
“know’’—know through personal experience the One 
who restores to harmonious relationship with God, who 
dwells within and gives power over sin, a new heart, 
and a right spirit. Thus the invitation came to mean 
also, ‘‘Come and see what he has done for me and for 
these others’’—personal witness to the transforming 
power of the indwelling Spirit. So we are brought to 
the sense in which the words are here used: Come and 
see for yourself what the living Christ is doing through 
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the imperfect body in which he lives on earth to-day— 
the Church. 

This answers the question, “Why the Church?” 
The Church exists in order that there may continue 
on earth an organized body through which the living 
Christ may carry forward the work which he began 
while in the flesh. 


How the Church Developed. From the first 
extension of an invitation in its simplest form various 
and highly organized group activities gradually devel- 
oped. Let us exercise imagination a bit and see if we 
can picture how it came to pass that individual fol- 
lowers of Jesus associated themselves together and 
began those organized efforts which, in highly developed 
form, are characteristic of the Church of to-day. 

Perhaps the very earliest form of Christian organiza- 
tion was Jesus’ sending forth disciples two by two. 
Later came the missionary activities of Paul and others, 
at which time, we know, there was a fairly well organ- 
ized Christian group at Jerusalem. But, passing by 
these beginnings, let us imagine scattered disciples in a 
community who were brought together by a common 
purpose to consider what they should do and how they 
might do it collectively. 

The New Testament gives us some glimpses of what 
must have occurred, but not in such completeness that 
they can be made the basis of a historical account. 
Let us, therefore, think of it as happening in some 
quarter in Rome, for we know that a number of Chris- 
tians from different parts of the ancient world were in 
that city. Paul names some of them in the sixteenth 
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chapter of his Epistle to the Romans and intimates that 
some had been Christians longer than he had been. 
What more natural, therefore, than that these Chris- 
tians should become acquainted with one another and 
should seek some means of acting together? Could we 
have been watching, we might have witnessed some- 
thing like this: 

Epenetus, Andronicus, Junias, Ampliatus, Urbanus, 
Stachys, Herodion, Persis, and others were all followers 
of Jesus and they met together, perhaps in the home of 
Aquila and Prisca, his wife, to consider what it meant 
to be a Christian and what they should do to manifest 
their discipleship. All had faith in and love for the 
Master, from which had sprung a purpose to do his 
will. The Gospels had not yet been written. They 
had no New Testament, such as we have, to give them 
guidance and inspiration. Probably they had among 
them a few bits of writing, mere memoranda, concerning 
what Jesus said and did; possibly they had nothing at 
all except the memory of what some one else had told 
them. Yet they were true disciples. Sincerely they 
desired to know what their Lord and Master would 
have them do. 

Perhaps it was Aquila, the Jew from Pontus who had 
become a Christian before Paul’s conversion, or perhaps 
it was Epenetus, apparently Paul’s first convert in 
the province of Asia, or perhaps some one else, who 
first made a definite suggestion. ‘I have heard,” he 
said, ‘‘that after the resurrection and just before Jesus 
ascended to his Father he told his disciples exactly what 
he would have them do, and I remember the words of 
his Commission to them just as it was told to me.” 
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‘What was it?” ‘Tell us about it.”? Similar exclama- 
tions were heard from many. Then, slowly and 
emphatically, the speaker repeated the words of what 
we now call the Great Commission: 


“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” 


There was the clear, comprehensive commandment 
of Christ. With great earnestness the disciples 
analyzed the saying and discussed the fullness of its 
meaning. They reminded one another of other sayings 
which shed light upon the command. They rejoiced 
together in the promise that Christ himself would be 
with them always and that he had all power in heaven 
and in earth. Then they decided to organize to carry 
out that command. Doubtless they took some steps to 
reach agreement concerning just what is involved in 
the Great Commission and how they should proceed to 
carry out the Christian purpose and program. Our 
way would be to appoint a committee which would 
report something like this: ‘The Lord’s command 
means: 

“First, That we shall go to the people of all nations 
and try to persuade them to become disciples of Jesus, 
that they may learn of him. 

“Secondly, That when disciples have been secured, 
we shall gather them together and teach them the truth 
about God and man as it was taught by Jesus. 
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“Thirdly, That all such disciples shall be encouraged 
and trained to do the very things that Jesus did and 
that he told his first disciples to do—‘preach, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, 
raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out demons: 
freely ye received, freely give.’ 

“In short, we believe that the Commission means 
that we shall go everywhere and make disciples, and 
then teach them to give social expression to the new 
spiritual life that they receive when they believe on 
Jesus and surrender themselves to him.” 

Then the question arose, ‘‘How shall we do these 
things which ought to be done?” Of course, they did 
not proceed just as we should do to-day. Perhaps they 
were wiser than we and depended more upon spon- 
taneity and individual initiative and less upon formal 
organization. However, we know that on occasion 
these early groups deputized certain persons for specific 
tasks, as, for instance, when certain deacons were 
appointed, or when Saul and Barnabas were set apart 
by the church at Antioch for a definite mission among 
the Gentiles. A careful study of how the early churches 
began what we now call ‘benevolent enterprises’ 
would be most interesting and of much value in connec- 
tion with this chapter. However, all there is room to 
say here is that we find among those first Christians the 
very activities which are represented by the Church 
Boards of to-day and, translating their efforts into 
modern terms, we may assume that they decided to 
appoint four committees, one to arrange for preaching 
about the Kingdom to the Jews in Rome; one to carry 
the gospel message into lands where there were no 
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Christians to proclaim it; one to establish a school in 
which to train the young believers; one to care for the 
sick and provide for the poor. 

In some such manner, doubtless, the first organized 
churches came into existence. Small groups of persons 
were formed who undertook to do on behalf of such 
churches those tasks which are now committed to great 
denominational agencies. All these modern activities, 
it may be observed, under whatever special names they 
may be conducted, group themselves into the types of 
work which it is assumed were undertaken by our 
imaginary committees. There were early efforts to 
preach the gospel at home and abroad—what we now 
know as home missionary or foreign missionary activi- 
ties. There were also early educational activities, such 
as are now carried forward in highly developed form 
under the general supervision of Christian educational 
agencies. Besides, the New Testament tells of gifts 
from the churches for the purpose of making provision 
for the needy—philanthropic services usually rendered 
in our times under the supervision of Boards of Relief, 
which to-day are responsible for many forms of social 
service. Thus we discover in the early Christian 
Church the germs of those great enterprises which are 
conducted by Churches of the twentieth century. 

These early Christians started with nothing more 
than a sincere purpose to follow Christ and do his will 
and sufficient knowledge to make the purpose workable 
to a limited extent. These are the two essentials of the 
Christian enterprise in its simplest or most complicated 
manifestations. All the rest is method—method which 
necessarily changes as knowledge grows and organiza- 
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tion becomes more elaborate and more intricate. The 
purpose expresses itself in proportion to the range of the 
knowledge and the efficiency of the organization. This 
is true, of course, of any business enterprise. The only 
things absolutely essential to some sort of performance 
are a purpose to do and sufficient knowledge to know 
what is to be done and how to do it in the most elemen- 
tary fashion. Granted an abiding purpose, then, as 
knowledge increases and organization becomes more 
efficient, the ‘‘plant’—of whatever kind—is given 
increased capacity, the scope of its service is widened, 
and its product is improved. 

Just this kind of development has happened to the 
Church through the Christian centuries. It began with 
small, separate units, but the time soon came when 
some of these units associated together in supporting 
joint enterprises. Organization necessarily became 
more complex. To illustrate: Should Presbyterians 
of Cook County, Illinois, do something to give the 
gospel to the people of West Africa? And ought 
Presbyterians of New York County, New York, and of 
Los Angeles County, California, also to endeavor to give 
the gospel to the people of West Africa? If so, two 
points are clear: The first is that the Presbyterians 
in no one of those communities can do the work directly; 
they must work through chosen agents. The second is 
that it would certainly be unwise for each of those 
Presbyterian groups—and hundreds of other Presby- 
terian groups—to act independently of one another. 
So they find a way by which all may participate in the 
work to which the Master calls, through a Board of 
Foreign Missions. For similar reasons other modern 
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agencies developed. All are missionary agencies—for 
the purpose of carrying out the will of God. 

Such a sketch answers the question, ‘‘Why the 
Boards?”’—a question which many people are asking, 
as if it were practicable to discharge our obligations to 
all the world and in all kinds of service otherwise than 
through such joint agencies. Methods have improved 
as time has passed, but the extensive machinery of the 
Church of to-day exists for the same purpose as lay 
back of the “two and two” itinerant ministry of the 
first disciples. So we come to consider the purpose of 
the modern Church in the light of the teaching of Jesus, 
and the experience of the centuries which has made 
more clear the full meaning of that teaching, and we 
acknowledge that the Church is truly Christian only in 
so far as it carries forward the purpose and program of 
Jesus. 


The Church’s Purpose. Once more let it be 
candidly confessed that the Church as a whole has never 
fully lived up to the purpose which called it into being. 

If we should take the words, ‘‘Follow me,” and apply 
them as a test, we should find no period throughout the 
Christian centuries of which it could truthfully be said 
that the entire body of Christian disciples was faith- 
fully following in the footsteps of the Master or mani- 
festing his spirit in anything like its loving completeness. 
There were many years during which, if the Church 
followed at all, it followed like Peter, “afar off.” Is 
that its position to-day? 

It might be well at this point to lay this volume down 
and turn to the Apocalypse of John and read once more 
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“what the Spirit saith to the churches.” John shows 
us the Lord speaking to a church—to a church that was 
indifferent and self-satisfied, to a church that was self- 
deceived and self-righteous, to a church that was 
“miserable and poor and blind and naked’—and 
saying, “Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” 
In the very midst of the ‘“‘candlesticks’”” moves the Son 
of Man; but no prophecy was ever more needed, none 
was ever more definitely fulfilled, than that which 
pictured him outside instead of inside the door of the 
Church. Perhaps to Presbyterians of to-day, as truly 
as to Laodiceans of long ago, he is saying sadly, ‘‘Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock.” If this is so, it 
is only because he never forces himself in where he is 
not wanted and where we will not let him in. 

Yet all through the generations since the Galilean 
fishermen left their nets to become fishers of men there 
have been many faithful followers of Christ. These 
have always constituted the true Church of their times, 
however many nominal Christians may have associated 
themselves with true disciples, or however many ‘‘rice 
Christians,”’ seeking future loaves and fishes, may have 
been listed on church rolls. Such devoted, consecrated 
followers have always sought to carry out the mission 
of their Lord. How have they conceived that mission? 
How do we conceive it to-day? 

1. To make God known through Christ. Said John, 
“We have seen, and bear witness, and declare unto 
you the life, the eternal life, which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us.’”’ In Hebrews 
we read that God, after seeking to reveal himself in 
many ways, had in those later days made himself known 
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through his Son, who was ‘“‘the effulgence of his glory, 
and the very image of his substance.” Jesus himself 
said, ‘‘I manifested thy name [that is, God’s very like- 
ness] unto the men whom thou gavest me,” and he 
added, ‘“‘As thou didst send me... even so sent I 
them’”’—to make God known. 

Does that mean that men can know nothing at all of 
God apart from the historic Jesus? Clearly it does not, 
for God was partially known before, as Scripture 
plainly reveals. But it does mean that God was never 
so fully revealed as in the life and death and through 
the teaching of the Man of Galilee, for—the very heart 
of Christian truth—‘‘he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father’’; ‘‘I and the Father are one.’’ Because of 
that oneness, God is revealed in Jesus as the very 
personification of love, love which manifests itself in 
redemptive power through vicarious sacrifice on 
Calvary. 

There have been whole nations of people to. whom 
God was almost altogether unknown. Such peoples 
may be found still. Rev. T. E. Buck, of the London 
Missionary Society, tells of spending a night during 
1925 in a village in Madagascar where all the people 
were heathen. He gave them a simple talk about 
God and Jesus Christ. They were greatly impressed. 
One of the headmen came to him and said: “You 
have told new and wonderful things about the true 
God to-day. Will you tell me more? I feel I 
want to know this God.’ Soon after daybreak in the 
morning eleven men were awaiting him with similar 
requests. Yes, there are still many of whom God is 
saying, as of old, ‘‘They know not me,” as well as many 
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—even in ‘‘Christian” lands—of whom it must be said 
with Paul, ‘“They profess that they know God; but by 
their works they deny him.” But this is not true of 
all, perhaps not of most of the people of the world. 

Until recent years we knew little of ancient literature 
beyond the Bible, and the Christian part of the world 
had very little contact with the multitudes of Asia and 
Africa. Modern discoveries have revealed the fact 
that other ancient peoples besides the Hebrews had 
very definite conceptions of God and have left their 
thoughts on record. For instance, an Egyptian 
“Hymn to the One God,’”! written probably about the 
time of Abraham, contains these lines: 


“God is one and alone, and there is none other 
with him. 

“God is a Spirit, a hidden Spirit, the Spirit of 
spirits, the great Spirit of Egypt, the divine 
Spirit. 

“God is hidden, and no one hath perceived his 
form; no one hath fathomed his likeness; he is 
hidden in respect of gods and men, and is a 
mystery to his creatures. 

““God is the Truth; he lives by the truth, he lives 
upon truth; he is the King of truth. 

“God is compassionate to those who fear him, and 
hears those that cry unto him. He protects the 
weak against the strong. God knows those 
who know him.” 


The quotation is a striking illustration of a knowledge 
of God which prevailed centuries ago. Many more 
1K. A. Wallis Budge, ‘“‘Dwellers on the Nile,” published by the 
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might be given, but there is one significant fact about 
all these ancient religious writings: They indicate that 
God was known almost altogether as a God of power. 
To be sure, the Hebrew Old Testament yields rare 
glimpses of a fuller knowledge, as when the psalm- 
ist sings: 


““Power belongeth unto God. 
Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth lovingkindness.” 


But the ancient world lacked knowledge of the great 
truth revealed so clearly by Christ, that God is Love. 
Of old, thinking of God as Power, the problem of life 
was, ‘“How can we get God on our side?”’ With us of 
to-day, understanding that God is Love, the problem 
of life is, as President Lincoln expressed it, ““How can 
we be so transformed that we are on God’s side?” The 
former incomplete knowledge of God prompted men to 
try to win by outward force. Jesus revealed that ‘‘the 
kingdom of God is within you,” and that we win only 
by the inner spiritual force—love. 

Not only was there an ancient knowledge of God but 
in some countries—India, for instance—many persons 
have been discovered by missionaries who seem to have 
as clear conceptions of God and his requirements as are 
held by most Christians. How did they learn? Doubt- 
less to their ancestors in far-off days God spoke ‘‘by 
divers portions and in divers manners,” as The Epistle 
to the Hebrews records. Indeed it is not impossible 
that centuries ago the truth that Jesus revealed was 
made known to the forefathers of such persons, for we 
know that there still exist large groups who call them- 
selves Christians—the Abyssinian Church, for instance 
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—who have lost nearly all the truth about God which 
their ancestors must have had. Not only are many 
found who know much about God, but many of them 
are eagerly seeking to know more. Read, for instance, 
the story of such a man as Theophilus Subrahmanyan. 
This native of India is one whose very soul thirsted for 
God. He left home and college. Indeed, he ‘“‘left all” 
and went into the Himalaya Mountains, fasting and 
praying, seeking to know God. At last he found God 
—not in the manner expected, not after the faith of his 
fathers, but because he came to know Christ; and in 
Christ he found God. 

While God is partially known by many to whom 
the gospel message is sent to-day, and while we 
must frankly admit that some in what are called 
“heathen” lands live closer to God and manifest a 
more Christlike spirit than do some who are citizens 
of Christian nations and have enjoyed the heritage of 
a Christian ancestry and the enlightenment of a Chris- 
tian environment, yet it is true that God is to be fully 
known only through Christ. Hence it remains and 
must ever remain a primary purpose of the Christian 
Church to make God known through Christ. That is 
a central objective of Christian preaching and teach- 
ing—to make God known as the loving Father who 
“so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” 

There is still world-wide need of the proclamation of 
that ‘‘little gospel.’”’ Millions still think of God as one 
to be feared. Their kind of ‘‘news” about God is not 
“good news’’—not a gospel. Indeed it is quite the 
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contrary. It turns men from God instead of drawing 
them ‘“‘with bands of love.’”” We may well pray for the 
coming of that time of which Jeremiah prophesied, 
when ‘‘they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, Know Jehovah; for 
they shall all know me’; but that time is not yet. 
Until it has come the Christian Church must ever keep 
in the forefront of its program the purpose to make God 
known through Christ. 

2. To manifest Christ’s Way of life. We are called 
to be doers of the Word, not hearers only. The busi- 
ness of the Church is to practice what it preaches. 
The most effective sermons are living sermons. 

Surely it is the business of the Church to proclaim 
the love of God, and also brotherly love; but the Church 
always falls short of its mission when it forgets that we 
must ‘‘not love in word, neither with the tongue; but 
in deed and truth.” In his discriminating discussion 
of spiritual gifts to be used by the Church, Paul puts 
prophesying—that is, preaching—first, because it is 
“unto ... edification.’”’ But, having done so, he 
calls us to consider the ‘‘way of preéminent excellence” 
and says, ‘If I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels . . . and if I have the gift of prophecy . . . but 
have not love, I am nothing.”’ Love is the supreme 
gift, the preéminent power by which the world is to be 
won to God—love that ‘‘suffereth long, and is kind”; 
love that ‘‘seeketh not its own’’; love that “‘beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.”’ Tongues will cease, knowledge will end, 
even prophecy ‘‘shall be done away’’; but love—‘‘love 
never faileth.”” What Jesus manifested to men was 
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the love of God, the God of love. As he was sent, so 
he sends us. 

Why is it said that we are to manifest ‘‘Christ’s 
Way of life’? Why not use the familiar phrase, ‘“The 
Christian way of life’? Unfortunately, the word 
“Christian”? cannot be considered synonymous with 
“Christ’s.”” The time was when, to groups who heard 
the gospel for the first time, to be a Christian meant 
but one thing—to follow the teachings of Jesus; for the 
only Christians known to such groups were missionaries 
who lived what they taught. That is no longer true, 
except in a few isolated communities. 

The intelligent people of India, China, Japan, and 
other nations—and millions not so intelligent—have 
been brought into contact with and become acquainted 
with the nations called ‘‘Christians,” and they judge 
Christianity by. the typical representatives of those 
nations. Hence, to many, ‘‘Christianity’”’ has become 
synonymous with ‘Western civilization,’ and this 
Western civilization does not commend itself to 
Orientals who know something of God and desire to do 
his will. To their minds it was “Christianity”? which 
forced opium on China, which brought intoxicants to 
the total abstainers of Moslem lands, which carried 
Africa’s sons into slavery. What Peter called the 
“pernicious ways” (A. V.) of professed Christians has 
caused ‘‘the way of the truth” to “be evil spoken of” 
among the nations of the world. They do not want our 
“Christianity.” 

Furthermore, by many persons, even those in the 
Church, ‘‘Christianity”’ has been and still is conceived 
and presented merely, or mainly, as a system of phi- 
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losophy or theology—as ‘‘a faith” in the sense of being 
a body of truth to be accepted by the intellect. Chris- 
tianity in this sense has little appeal to many who, 
nevertheless, believe in the living Christ. In a remark- 
able address to Christian missionaries in 1925 (reported 
briefly in The Missionary Review of the World for 
January, 1926) Mahatma Ghandi, of India, told how 
he could not accept “Christianity”? in the sense just 
described, but that “if ‘Christ’ is a convertible term 
with ‘God,’ the living God,” then he was sure that 
Christ lived in him. It was this same well-known In- 
dian who said: ‘‘Christ never preached himself, or any 
dogma or doctrine; he preached the love of God... . 
Preaching your doctrine is no sacrifice at all; it is 
indulging in a luxury far more dangerous than all the 
luxuries of material living. ... You cannot preach 
Christianity of the Christian sect until you be like 
Christ; and then you do not preach Christianity but 
the love of God, which Christ did.” He added, ‘‘But 
the real preaching is in being perfect, which is through 
meekness and love and self-dedication.”’ 

It looks as if this leader in India, unable to see his 
way to unite with the Christian Church, had a clearer 
vision of true Christianity and what is essential to its 
propagation than have many American Christians. 
Our task is not to try to convert from one “faith” to 
another. It is to lead men from self-control to Christ 
control. The true purpose of the Church is not to 
extend ‘“‘Christianity” as a system or an institution, but 
to extend that spiritual power by which men become 
new creatures and grow into Christlikeness. To do 
this we must reveal the Christ life. This can be done. 
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Many missionaries are doing it. If the rest of us were 
doing it, too, the Kingdom would come more quickly. 

3. To render neighborly service. The story of the 
Good Samaritan is familiar, but are we all clear in 
our minds as to the kind of person Jesus selected to 
illustrate neighborliness? He rejected the priest—the 
priest may have been very scholarly, but he was not 
neighborly. He rejected the Levite—the Levite may 
have stood very high in the Church, but he was not 
neighborly. Jesus selected a Samaritan—a man, as we 
would express it, of another race and of another religion; 
a man separated from the Jew by race pride, by reli- 
gious prejudice, and by the traditions of generations. 
The Samaritan was not a preacher, not a high official 
in the Church, not a choir leader; he was just a helper 
of one who needed help. Yet Jesus held up that 
Samaritan before the eyes of a trained theologian of the 
Jewish Church and said, “Go, and do thou likewise.”’ 
Remember that this highly trained lawyer or theologian 
had come to Jesus on purpose to make trial of him, 
to put him to the test, to discover how Jesus would 
answer the question, ‘‘What shall I do?” And Jesus 
answered by relating the parable of the Good Samaritan 
and saying, ‘Go, and do thou likewise.” 

“Who is my neighbor?” Why, all the world’s a 
neighborhood, and an outstanding purpose of Christ 
and of his Church is to be neighborly. To be a 
neighbor means to go forth not to rule but to serve. 
It is in the spirit of a neighbor, with the helping hand 
of a neighbor, that the Church is to go into all the 
world to serve. 

Other organizations among men have existed and 
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still exist for the express purpose of ruling and exploiting 
human beings; the business of the Church is not to 
rule, not to exploit, but to render neighborly service. 
They who would rule go forth with a sense of superior- 
ity; but the Church must lay aside such a sense of 
superiority, for it is called not to rule but to serve. 

Again we should make an honest confession. One 
of the humiliating—and humbling—facts of history is 
that even the Christian Church has been at times con- 
trolled by the desire to dominate, the determination to 
rule. It has even attempted to establish the Kingdom 
of God by force. A comparatively modern example is 
the “conquest”? of Latin-American countries by the 
Roman Catholic Church. But that is not the only 
case. Read the story of the ‘conversion’ of the 
Saxons. As Rev. Delavan Leonard describes the 
event, ‘Charlemagne was the zealous leader in the long 
crusade and the sword was the exceedingly efficacious 
instrument of salvation.” Then ‘the Scandinavian 
nations were next taken in hand and ... were per- 
suaded to forsake Odin and Thor, and swear allegiance 
to Jesus Christ, alas, too often by the mandate of civil 
power and the stress of brute force.’” 

In the light of a preceding section of this chapter, it 
is not difficult to discern the cause of such blunders. 
The natural human desire to ‘‘exercise authority’ and 
also the emphasis upon the thought of God as Power, 
rather than as a loving father, were made evident to 
Jesus in his first disciples and persist until this day. 
Like many other evil traits, they have been kept alive 

2Delavan Leonard, ‘‘A Hundred Years of Missions,’ page 23. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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by ignorance. Knowing so little of other peoples, 
“European civilization naively assumed that the 
Caucasian had been made by God to rule the world, 
and took it for granted that there was only one culture 
worthy of the name. ... A tendency to master and 
direct made it seem natural for us to impose our wills 
on a more yielding and passive people. . . . It was in 
this earlier atmosphere of the assumption of racial and 
cultural superiority that modern missions took their 
rise. . . . Until very recent years the average call to 
work abroad more or less unconsciously assumed 
Western superiority.’ 

While such mistakes have been made, the real pur- 
pose of the Church, as taught by Jesus and exemplified 
by most missionaries, is to render neighborly service. 
And no other kind of service wins the hearts of men. 
An outstanding Chinese leader is reported as saying: 
“We welcome men and women who come to China 
definitely to help rather than to dominate, to learn as 
well as to teach, to be friends rather than to be leaders, 
to be sympathetic and not dogmatic. Such men and 
women are more needed in China to-day than ever 
before.”” And a field secretary of many years’ expe- 
rience in the same country said truly: ‘‘The man who 
feels called to China to lord it over God’s heritage, a 
superman of divine grace, would better change his 
mind now and save the Board the expense of transpor- 
tation later. But the man who in all humility and love 
would go to China for the service of God and the people 
cannot go too quickly.” 

3 Daniel J. Fleming, “‘ Whither Bound in Missions?” Associ- 
ation Press. 
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We have heard rather too much about the Church 
going forth “like a mighty army” to conquer. It may 
much more properly be compared with the Red Cross, 
which goes forth into the din of battle and in the midst 
of dying men to serve and to save. Power, authority, 
force may scare a man into obedience while your eye 
is on him; but it is loving service which wins and holds 
men’s hearts. That wonderful power of Christ, about 
which Napoleon marveled, is the power which comes 
from the matchless love which reached its climax on 
Calvary’s tree—love which manifested itself to the 
world in lowly service and vicarious sacrifice. It is in 
the same kind of service and sacrifice that we find 
power over men. 

4. To cultivate human brotherhood. The word “‘cul- 
tivate’’ assumes that human brotherhood exists. 
No other assumption is Christian. Jesus’ teaching 
about the fatherhood of God involves recognition of the 
brotherhood of man. Believing in brotherhood, the 
purpose of the Church is that, through its activities, 
brotherhood may be cultivated and perfected. 

We are to “go . . . into all the world” not as rulers 
to subjects, not as masters to apprentices, not even as 
parents to children, but as brothers to brothers. There 
was never a patronizing air about Jesus. The publi- 
cans and sinners were at ease in his presence. His 
whole attitude was that of brotherliness. That is what 
brought down upon him the severe criticism of the 
Pharisees. He put himself on an equality with the 
common people. That is a remarkable fact. He was 
the Son of God, sinless, yet there was never an indica- 
tion of the “‘holier-than-thou” attitude in his dealings 
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even with the outcasts. As he was sent, so are we 
sent—to be brothers. 

Doubtless it is the sense of superiority referred to in 
the preceding section which has sometimes eclipsed the 
sense of brotherhood; but more and more clearly 
the Church is coming to see that it is not enough to be 
neighborly; it must also be brotherly. Brotherhood 
involves a consciousness of mutuality. It is a relation- 
ship in which both parties give and receive, and from 
which all race pride is excluded because we know that 
we belong to the same family. Such a relationship is 
essential to the purpose of the Church, especially as it 
seeks to carry out that purpose among the intelligent 
groups in cultured Oriental civilizations. Says one of 
the wisest missionary leaders: ‘‘Henceforth race pride 
is a disqualification for work abroad. A fitting racial 
humility must mark those who go forth, and the warmth 
of their brotherhood must be so great as to weld races 
and to transcend national interests.”’ 

Must we confess once more? The Church has not 
always discerned clearly that the cultivation of brother- 
hood was a part of its purpose. Sometimes even 
missionaries, on the whole the most Christian group 
among Christians, have displayed a patronizing and 
paternalistic, instead of a fraternal, disposition. So 
they have defeated themselves in spite of a very earnest 
desire to promote Christ’s Kingdom. For that King- 
dom is extended only as we extend brotherhood, and 
he who would win brothers must show himself brotherly. 
It is difficult for most of us Christians to avoid an 
attitude of self-righteousness and condescension toward 
less enlightened peoples. We are so sure, and quite 
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properly, of the superiority of the revelation through 
Christ and in our Scriptures that it seems easy to 
deceive ourselves into thinking that we are actually 
living the love life so revealed. Yet if we were truly 
living it, we would recognize our kinship with all men. 
It is well to remind ourselves that we, too, are sinners— 
sinners saved by grace, but sinners still. We shall 
certainly continue to be sinners so long as we fall short 
of the brotherliness of Jesus. 

On the other hand, missionaries have frequently 
exhibited the spirit of brotherhood to a marked degree. 
Perhaps there is no more striking illustration in the 
annals of missions than the story of what happened in 
1925. It is almost impossible to condense into a para- 
graph an account of an incident of such international 
and interracial scope and so pregnant with prophecy 
and promise as to the progress of the Kingdom. The 
reader should turn to other sources and learn the whole 
story. For generations, foreigners in China, by virtue 
of treaties forced on China by ‘Christian’ nations, 
enjoyed “‘extraterritoriality.” That is, they were under 
the control and protection of laws and officers of 
their own countries rather than those of China. If 
disagreements arose between the officials of China and 
some other nation, that other nation was likely to send 
warships and troops to “enforce the treaties” and 
protect, or even “avenge,” its nationals. In 1925, 
conflicts arose which caused Young China to insist 
upon its right to manage its own affairs. What it 
considered foreign oppression could no longer be 
endured. There was bitter resentment, almost revolu- 
tion, because of humiliating subjection to at least partial 
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control by foreigners. The demand arose that extra- 
territoriality be done away with. Opposition to 
foreigners in general led to opposition on the part of 
Chinese Christians not to Christ but to the leadership 
of missionaries from other lands and to the desire for a 
self-administered Chinese Church. What did mis- 
sionaries do? Asa rule they declared themselves ready 
to renounce the protection of their own Governments, 
to trust the Chinese, to encourage the development of a 
Chinese-controlled Chinese Church. It was a magnifi- 
cent demonstration of the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood. 

It remains to be added that if the spirit of brother- 
hood is to be manifested abroad it must be cultivated 
at home. We can hardly expect the Church to mani- 
fest true brotherliness toward the Chinese in China if 
it has so little reverence for personality as to view the 
Chinese in America as merely a ‘‘Chink.”’ We cannot 
be real brothers while we evaluate men by the color of 
their skin or by some previous condition of savagery or 
servitude instead of as immortal souls, of one blood 
with all the rest of us, redeemed by the same Saviour, 
destined for the same eternal home. A difference in 
life work does not modify in the least the ‘‘calling where- 
with ye were called” in Christ. The missionary who 
goes to Africa is under no different obligation from that 
which rests upon the business man in the United States 
who employs black-skinned workmen; but both are 
under obligation to be brotherly. . 

5. To organize Christian forces. Another part of 
the purpose of the Church is to organize and train 
Christian forces in all parts of the world so that such 
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new forces may assist in carrying out the purposes of 
Christ. 

At this point we need to stop once more to define 
words. The word ‘Christian’ as here used is not 
meant to be taken as synonymous with the Church, or 
any institution of men, style of civilization, or system 
of thought. It is meant to stand for those spiritual 
qualities which Paul mentions as constituting “the 
fruit of the Spirit,” those qualities which were plainly, 
unmistakably, and perfectly manifested in Jesus. 
Where such forces are generated by the Spirit, through 
the activities of men and women who go forth as 
“‘God’s fellow-workers,”’ they need to be developed and 
organized just as we have seen that the existing 
Church has been developed and organized. Then, 
used of the Spirit, they will be laborers together with 
us also in building a world-wide spiritual Kingdom of 
Christ. 

To “organize Christian forces” does not mean to add 
to the numerical strength of our particular branch of 
Christ’s body and so make it more extensive and more 
powerful as an institution. We are not to go into all 
the world to make Presbyterians or Methodists or 
Baptists, or to promote any sort of isms, but to make 
disciples and then teach them to observe—in their own 
way and under the guidance of the Spirit of truth—all 
things that Jesus commanded. To carry out the 
purpose of Christ, the Church must ever be ready to 
say with John the Baptist, ‘‘He must increase, but I 
must decrease.”” The Churches which now exist, the 
groups which are to be organized through the minis- 
trations of the present Churches, are but means to an 
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end. The end is that Christ may reign in the hearts of 
men and so become the Ruler of the social order. 

Because the purpose of the Church is to serve and 
not to rule, because its purpose is to cultivate human 
brotherhood, the Church must not seek to perpetuate 
or to extend itself but to give itself unreservedly to the 
building of Christ’s Kingdom. Because the Church 
recognizes the brotherhood of man, it is coming to see 
more clearly than ever before that this involves the 
right of Christ’s disciples in other lands or of other 
races to organize their own Christian activities in their 
own way and to manage their own affairs under the 
guidance of the Spirit, while the Church which brought 
them the truth maintains the attitude not of a “boss” 
but of a “big brother.’”? The Church realizes that such 
disciples of other lands and races can best develop and 
serve as they are given full opportunity to “try their 
wings.” Therefore, instead of seeking to increase its 
own magnitude or prestige, it endeavors to encourage 
the development of indigenous organizations. 

6. To establish Christ?’s Kingdom. This is the final 
goal of the Church, toward which its purpose points, 
for which it toils and gives and prays—to establish 
the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 

What is meant by the Kingdom of Christ? It means 
the rule of the Christ spirit in the hearts of men. That 
Kingdom will have fully come when every man, in 
every thought and word and action, does just what 
Jesus would do, and for the reason that Jesus would 
do it—not for gain, not for power, not for fame, not for 
any kind of selfish satisfaction, but as a manifestation 
of the love of God. 
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To establish Christ’s Kingdom means, first of all, to 
bring individuals to the conviction that Christ is the 
rightful Ruler of their lives and to the point of yielding 
themselves fully to his rule. In the second place it 
means, of course, that such individuals associated 
together—that is, society—shall be brought to the 
place where all social institutions and enterprises and 
relationships are conducted as an expression of the 
spirit and in accordance with the will of Christ the 
King. 

Would that pages might be given to a comprehensive 
picture of what that would mean; would that the 
author had the skill to paint the picture! Why the 
Church? What is its purpose? To establish upon 
earth the rule of righteousness and peace and joy, that 
complete brotherhood of man which Markham calls 
“the crest and crowning of all good,’’ when wars shall 
be no more, when crime shall be unknown, when the 
serpent of sin shall have been crushed, when Christ 
shall be truly King, not only in name but also in deed 
and truth. But that Kingdom can never come until 
the Church has been found wholly true to the purpose 
which called it into being, for it comes only through 
Christ and through the dominance of men by his spirit 
of love. 


Not by the might of maddened men, 
Not by the statesman’s shrewdest scheme, 
And not by reason’s clearest ken, 
We realize life’s golden dream. 
For kings will rise and fall in vain, 
Exploiting greed still take its gain, 
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New knowledge bring increasing pain, 
Till He rules in the hearts of men. 


Then forth, ambassadors of peace, 
To captive souls the world around; 
Proclaim good tidings of release 
For men by selfish folly bound. 
For music, poesy, and mirth 
In righteousness and truth have birth, 
And light and love will flood the earth, 
When He rules in the hearts of men. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PROSECUTION OF THE WORK: BY THE 
PROCLAMATION OF THE GOOD NEWS 


“Do it.” 

That is the first and great commandment with 
respect to any task conceived as a thing that ought to 
be done. 

Then follow the words, ‘‘With thy might.” They 
suggest that the work ought to be done in the best 
possible manner, but that will come later. All the 
abilities and talents available should be devoted to the 
task, of course, but just now we must grasp this truth: 
Whether we are strong or weak, ten-talented or one- 
talented, well-equipped or unequipped, we all stand 
face to face with that command: ‘Do it.” ‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation.” 

When men have conceived a duty, when they have 
formed a purpose of any kind, the one thing which is 
absolutely essential and inescapably imperative is 
wrapped up in those two little words, “Do it.” There 
are other matters of much importance to be taken into | 
account, but the primary and central obligation is that 
the work be done. ‘This is the end toward which every- 
thing else contributes. All things else are but means 
to the end.. 

If we pause to analyze the activities in connection 
with any kind of business enterprise, we shall find that 
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they group themselves into three large classes. Much 
thought and attention are given to the preparation 
of the workers, for the largest success depends upon 
such training. Another division of the business is 
occupied with the task of making provision for the 
workmen. They must have tools and other equipment, 
suitable buildings in which to work, with safety devices 
-and arrangements for the proper amount of heat and 
fresh air. We have even learned that good homes and 
a proper amount of recreation and “inspiration” are of 
great value in keeping up the morale of the force. But 
both these divisions are really subsidiary to the central 
organization, whose business it is to prosecute the work 
for which the whole enterprise has been established. 
It is clear, however, that we here have three functions 
which must be discharged in the successful conduct of 
any business. Hence we will think about the work of 
the Church under these three main divisions: prose- 
cution of the work, preparation of the workers, pro- 
vision for the workers. Because the range of the work 
is so extensive, two chapters will be given to the 
prosecution of the work. 

The business of the Church has already been out- 
lined; yet it may be well to restate the task in brief 
form, and no form can be more acceptable than that of 
the Great Commission. To be sure, the business of the 
Church as expressed in what we call the Great Commis- 
sion is set before us by two slightly different groups of 
words, one group in Mark’s Gospel and one in Mat- 
thew’s. According to Mark, Jesus told his disciples to 
go and ‘‘preach the gospel.’”’ Matthew says that Jesus 
told them to go and ‘‘make disciples’”-—which means 
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pupils, persons willing to learn. But these differing 
versions are not contradictory. They are not even 
supplementary to each other. They are simply two 
different groups of words which make much clearer the 
meaning of Jesus’ command than it could have been 
made by one group of words alone. It is evident that 
Jesus meant that we are to go into all the world and 
proclaim the good news which Jesus himself pro- 
claimed and that we are to endeavor to bring persons 
into the attitude of listeners and learners so that they 
will receive all the fullness of that good news and then 
apply it to their own lives. But in the very forefront 
of our task stands the obligation to proclaim the good 
news of love and life through Jesus Christ. 

While there are many indirect ways by which the 
good news may be proclaimed, the two direct methods 
employed by the Church from the beginning are 
preaching and teaching. How these processes are 
earried forward in ordinary American communities is 
well known to every Christian. What they are invited 
to ‘come and see’”’ is the preaching and teaching work 
of the Church in distant communities and among special 
groups. The limitations of this book, however, permit 
little more than the exhibition of a few samples instead 
of the careful examination of an evangelistic activity as 
varied in its method as it is broad in its scope. Exact 
figures change from year to year and may be found in 
the elaborate reports issued annually by the Mission: 
Boards, but the following approximate numbers will 
give a fairly accurate bird’s-eye view of the employed 
missionary force of the Presbyterian Church. The 
American missionaries working at home and abroad 
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number about 6,000. This total may be divided 
roughly as follows: 


Ordained ministers serving as preachers or 


TORCHOLS U0) Ghat near ae Heres ele ial edi ges! 7), 05e 3,300 
Unordained men—teachers, Sunday-school mis- 
SIGUUEICS MCL KU Lerten ie te ane GA iia. ee 500 
Women—chiefly teachers and community work- 
SSA a WR Ace CU MM MAI 2,000 
Dectors and OU rses miedo ed sede wes sls ade 200 
6,000 


Such an exhibit indicates that, while all types of 
work have the evangelization of the world as their goal, 
about five sixths of the entire missionary force is 
engaged in activities which center in preaching or 
teaching, over half of the total being ordained ministers. 
To these, in the foreign field, must be added about 
3,000 native evangelistic workers (ordained and un- 
ordained) and about 4,500 native teachers. This 
gives a total preaching and teaching force of about 
14,000 persons, not counting many thousands of volun- 
tary workers in the homeland who conduct effective 
missionary activities of many kinds. Only a few types 
of work can be presented. 


Preaching in Great Centers. While modern for- 
eign mission work is of very recent origin, the message 
of the gospel has proved so welcome in many parts of 
the world that congregations of astonishing size gather 
regularly to listen to the Christian preacher or to follow 
some leader in the study of the Bible. Korea (Chosen) 
is one of the nations which has manifested a marvelous 
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eagerness for the gospel message, though mission work 
began there only forty-three years ago. Thousands 
gather at the church services and even at midweek 
prayer meetings. Dr. Arthur J. Brown tells of attending 
a prayer meeting at Seoul on a rainy night. It was 
led by a Korean and no one knew that a stranger was 
to be present, yet there were about one thousand 
Christians assembled. Similar conditions are found 
in other large Korean cities. With such an attendance 
at a prayer meeting, it is not surprising that church 
services are crowded with worshipers. 

Great Bible study classes are also common in Korea. 
We read of 19,065 men and women gathered at centers 
in the Pyengyang district for several days of Bible 
study. Many of them came from great distances, 
walking all the way, carrying with them provisions for 
their stay. In some other mission fields the multitudes 
assemble almost as readily, seeking to know the truth. 
This is especially true of India and of Africa, and in 
these countries, as in others, the gospel has secured 
such a hold that great churches have been erected, some 
of them as well organized for effective work as are the 
large churches of America. At Elat, in our West Africa 
Mission, a church was begun about twenty-five years 
ago with six members. The regular Sunday con- 
gregation is now over four thousand inside the church 
building, with hundreds outside who cannot get in. 
Dr. Cornelius H. Patton thus describes a powerful 
church in Japan: 

“Just outside the castle walls in Tokyo is the Fuji- 
micho Presbyterian Church, of which Rev. Masahisa 
Uyemura is pastor. One Sunday when we went to 
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worship at this church, we were obliged to stand in the 
space behind the pews and crane our necks in order to 
get a view of the preacher. Included in the member- 
ship are many prominent residents of the capital, 
members of Parliament, professional men of note, and 
some of the representatives of families of high rank, 
such as Viscountess Mori, widow of the minister of 
education. Dr. Uyemura himself is a member of the 
famous Tokugawa family which ruled Japan as shoguns 
for two hundred years, the most powerful clan in the 
history of the country.” 

From such illustrations it is evident not only that the 
gospel is being preached and taught in great centers 
all over the world, but that the people of such centers 
are being organized and trained for effective extension 
of evangelistic activity. At home similar activities 
characterize our self-supporting churches, but both at 
home and abroad there are great outlying districts 
which have to be reached by entirely different methods. 


Itinerant Evangelism. All these methods may 
be grouped under the term itinerant Laat imaeen and 
include: 

1. Reaching outlying points. In sist with the 
work at a great center like Pyengyang, Korea, it is 
to be recalled that within a circle of 125 miles from 
that city are found some six hundred churches and 
groups, large and small, where the gospel message is 
preached regularly on Sundays and at midweek meet- 
ings. As there are only about forty ordained Presby- 
terian missionaries in all Korea, it is obvious that these 
few cannot reach all such scattered groups. This work 
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is accomplished mainly through native workers who go 
out from the centers, in addition to the preaching and 
teaching tours of our missionaries. Perhaps no kind 
of work in America or in foreign lands has ever accom- 
plished so much in the way of awakening interest on 
the part of people formerly untouched by the gospel as 
have the humble, toilsome, faithful, pioneer efforts of 
these uncrowned, and often unappreciated, heroes of the 
cross. Others may reap the harvest from their sowing, 
but their sacrificing service will not fail of sure reward. 
The experiences of such missionaries are varied, the 
situations which they encounter are often dangerous, 
and the hardships which they endure make heavy 
drains upon body and spirit; but when the mountain 
will not come to them they go to the mountain, and 
wherever they go they sow the seeds of gospel truth, 
assured that God’s Word will not return unto him void. 
Referring to Korea again, one unmarried woman mission- 
ary, in being carried across a stream on a Korean’s back, 
fell into the water because he slipped and had to walk 
seven miles in wet shoes and stockings. Another 
single woman in an interior station where the moun- 
tains are highest and the distances longest was out in 
country evangelistic work 150 days during the year. 
One of the ordained missionaries in Pyengyang Station 
on a single country trip traveled 367 miles in eleven 
days, crossed eleven streams, and visited eleven 
churches. 

A missionary of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
in Africa gives the following vivid description of a tour 
among villages of the jungle: “The ladies rode in 
hammocks, and Mr. Allen on his wheel. We had all 
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our food and cooking things packed in boxes, enough 
for five days—but even at that there was quite a 
load. The native pastor also went along, and with 
his group and ours we had a caravan of forty people. 
Added to these were three house boys to look after 
the beds, mosquito nets, et cetera; and a table boy 
and cook. 

“We went straight out to a little Bakete village about 
an hour from here, and had our lunch. Almost imme- 
diately after, we struck an immense forest. ... I was 
constantly reminded of the descriptions of the jungle 
given in Livingstone’s records. Often my hammock 
would scrape against trees or catch on stumps in the 
path, and we climbed several mountains and crossed 
several streams. Once I made the mistake of getting 
out of my hammock to wade across a stream, and 
slipped down in the water. We heard lots of monkeys, 
and passed leopard and elephant tracks—some of them 
brand-new. Finally we reached our village, and made 
camp for Sunday. A native evangelist had preceded 
us, so we found everything prepared in advance. 
Crowds came to shake hands, and that evening all the 
village stayed for the meeting.”’ 

2. Pioneering in new territory. The heroic and in- 
domitable spirit of missionaries in pioneer itinerating 
work is illustrated by this extract from ‘““The Expecta- 
tion of Siam,” by Dr. Arthur J. Brown!: 

“‘A few years after the founding of Christian work 
at Chiengmai, Dr. McGilvary and another missionary 
set out on new trails. First they visited Chiengral, an 

1Published by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. A. 
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important city about eight days’ journey northward. 
The path ascends from the plain to three thousand feet 
above sea level and crosses streams forty-nine times. 
The governor of the province listened attentively to the 
gospel message. Journeying by a wide detour to Nan, 
another provincial capital, Dr. McGilvary marked the 
city as a site for a future station. He was sixty-eight 
dayson thistrip. Oneach visit to towns he spent much 
time in explaining the gospel privately to leading men. 
For many years he continued these journeys. On his 
elephant, this noble old apostle of the Lao visited again 
and again the provinces of the North and West. At 
threescore and ten, when most men would have deemed 
itinerating impracticable, he made a long and laborious 
journey to a distant tribe which was without the 
gospel. Twenty-six days he was drenched with dew 
and rain, ten times he had to swim his pony across 
rivers, four days he wearily tramped because his horse 
was too jaded to bear him.”’ 

That kind of pioneering journeys is by no means 
uncommon even now, yet two things have happened 
with the development of missionary work. One is that 
there are now many native preachers and teachers who, 
because accustomed to climate and conditions, can be 
more effective pioneers. The other is that means of 
transportation in most mission fields have greatly 
improved. The readiness of a native to blaze the trail 
into unoccupied regions is illustrated by this story from 
Dr. W. C. Johnston, of Africa: 

“As I am writing this at Yaounde I am interrupted 
to bid good-by to a teacher-cathechist who, with his 
young wife—she looks like a mere girl—and his six- 
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weeks-old baby, is starting for his post at Amugu Si. 
With the five schoolboys who came with them they are 
setting out on their lonely tramp of six days through the 
forest, with apparently no thought of fear in their 
hearts. They are the only workers in this district, 
110 miles from Yaounde, where the Gosner Mission was 
opening a station when interrupted by the war. In 
bidding us good-by he said, ‘When are you coming 
to visit us, and what shall I tell the chiefs who were 
asking for teachers as I came down?’ Here is a district 
northeast of Yaounde, as yet untouched by Moham- 
medan influences, where the people are asking for help. 
This young teacher and wife, who must send 110 miles 
back to Yaounde for help, are on the edge of a vast, 
unoccupied field.” 

Truly great results often follow from the devoted 
service even of men who have had scant training who 
serve as Bible readers or colporteurs. One of the most 
noted outlaws of China became a transformed man 
through reading a ten-cent Testament which had been 
brought to his attention, and a similar story comes from 
a Latin-American country: In a little out-of-the-way 
village in Guatemala a passer-by bought a small Spanish 
Testament from one of our native preachers. Though 
not a believer he carried the Testament about with him 
and read in it occasionally. Down in the coast country 
he was carousing with several drinking companions 
and he began to tell them about the things he had read. 
He was challenged as to the truth of the matter and 
the book was brought forth. One of the half-drunk 
crowd became converted. Going to a neighboring 
mission he pleaded that a worker be sent into the 
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community. A volunteer went and worked with them 
for a month, and when he came out of the place there 
were thirty-five believers, and one of their own number 
to look after regular meetings. The original purchaser 
of the Testament is giving his life to the Lord as a 
colporteur. 

From India come these further illustrations: In 
the big city of Lahore, of over 200,000 people, where 
the name of Christ is scarcely known, our four faithful 
Bible women have been letting their light shine, as they 
courageously go about alone, in their rickshas, from one 
narrow, dirty city street or lane to another, stopping 
from house to house to tell their message of Christian 
love, and often to teach their pupils a bit of Urdu or 
English or sewing along with the Bible stories. In 
Fatehpur city lives Rev. Jhandu Mall, the only or- 
dained evangelist in Fatehpur. Faithfully has he 
proclaimed and lived the gospel in season and out. 
He is respected by Christians and non-Christians, high 
caste and low, and his ability and zeal for personal 
work gives him many. opportunities to witness for 
Christ. In fact, he makes opportunities for telling men 
that Christ came to save their souls from death. 
Through the narrow streets of this city of 25,000 he 
goes almost daily, giving and selling tracts, handbills, 
and Bible portions to those willing to take or buy. 
Playing on his little musical instrument, he sings 
Christian songs to the people as they gather about to 
look over what he has for sale. Going into the com- 
munity of the leaders, lawyers, and other prominent 
men, of the city, he has opportunity for personal talks 
with them, thus creating friendly impressions of Christ 
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and Christianity, and he has sold complete Bibles to 
four different prominent men of the city. 

Illustrating the changed methods which have followed 
improvements in transportation facilities, we have the 
following report from China: ‘In Nanhsuchow re- 
newed efforts are being made in rural evangelization, 
changing from the old plan of buying or renting prop- 
erty in some large town or city center and putting a 
permanent paid worker there, to a movable evangelistic 
band, going to stay for a month at a time in a section 
of the field, striving to lead the people to a personal 
knowledge of God and dependence upon him and upon 
one another; and to teach those interested to read their 
Bible through the phonetic script. Automobile trans- 
portation is used for this extensive type of work. 
Under this new plan there is greater promise for the 
evangelization of our whole field than there was under 
the method of subsidized outstation work led by 
permanent paid pastors and evangelists. We hope to 
have hospital, agricultural, and educational representa- 
tives on the traveling band, all contributing toward the 
upbuilding of the indigenous Church in China.” 

3. Sunday-school missionaries. It is not only in 
foreign lands that the itinerant missionary renders 
great service in isolated and neglected communities. 
Here is part of a letter from a Sunday-school missionary 
in North Dakota: “This month I have traveled 2,142 
miles, mostly by auto, in visiting rural fields where there 
are no churches. I have visited 77 families, delivered 
9 addresses, distributed more than 11,000 pages of 
tracts and religious booklets, besides many religious 
books, including Bibles and Testaments. The people 
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everywhere receive the message of the gospel and the 
literature with joy and thankfulness. In one home I 
instructed six children and gave them literature and 
Bible pictures, and, last of all, a Bible, for they told me 
they had been too poor to buy one and never had had 
one. ‘The parents were away at the time, but I found 
out from their neighbors that this was the home of a 
moonshiner and bootlegger, and that although he had 
been sent to jail, his wife was keeping up the bad 
business. So we get into all kinds of places, seeking 
everywhere to fulfill the command of Jesus, to preach 
the gospel and make disciples of all men.” 

About 150 of these missionaries are continually “on 
the go” in response to the Master’s command, and they 
provide Bible instruction for 140,000 boys and girls in 
mission Sunday schools located in communities without 
other religious influences and teach some 40,000 in 
vacation Church schools. They are the heralds of the 
gospel to America’s neglected children of every race 
and color. ‘They use the Sunday school as the agency 
through which they open the way for the permanent 
establishment of the means of grace in unchurched 
communities and neighborhoods. More than two 
thousand of the churches in our General Assembly owe 
their existence to the faith and persistence of these 
modern apostles. They build on no other man’s foun- 
dation, but in humility and obscurity they are daily 
laying foundations of a higher and nobler citizenship, 
fashioned after the pattern of Christ, in the plastic life 
of childhood and youth. Penetrating the remotest 
corners of our country, they are gathering Sunday- 
school groups which stand as beacon lights, illuminating 
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spiritual darkness. They are ministering day by day 
from house to house among the families in scattered 
settlements on prairie and plain, in lumber and mining 
camps, and in the fastnesses of the Southern Appalach- 
ians where Christless cabin homes are filled with eager 
children. Again we find them among our black brothers 
in the land of the palmettos and pines, and even 
on the Alaskan frontier. Everywhere they seek with 
evangelistic fervor to win the souls of young and old to 
Christ, to kindle the family altar, and to establish a 
Christian community spirit. These gospel pioneers 
are the right arm of our great National Missions 
organization. They are unaffected by the problems 
of the overchurched community, because they go to 
“the lost sheep.”” They are untroubled by problems 
of denominational competition, for they direct their 
efforts toward reaching the unchurched. No less than 
3,400 mission Sunday-school organizations are being 
fostered and developed in communities where there are 
no church organizations and in many of which churches 
may never be established. 

The character of this form of pioneer work is graphi- 
cally illustrated in the following record from the diary 
of a Sunday-school missionary in New Mexico: “I 
have just returned from one of the greatest missionary 
trips that I ever made in my life. I was gone about 
three weeks, traveled 1,370 miles in my car, visited 
in 79 different homes, preached 14 sermons, and 
distributed a great deal of Christian literature. Each 
of the sermons was preached in a different community. 
All this work was among the white people. I found a 
great field west of Silver City where there is not a 
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preacher of any description for more than a hundred 
miles. This was the busy season for these people, and 
we had service every night with from 25 to 75 at every 
service. I found that at not a single one of the places 
visited in this section had a sermon been preached since 
the Sunday-school missionary was there almost a year 
ago.” 

The effect of this form of pioneer evangelism upon 
the future of the Church and the nation is beyond 
human power to appraise. With the stream of young 
life flowing from the farm to the towns and cities in 
such volume as it is to-day it is not only missionary 
strategy but also Christian statesmanship to concen- 
trate upon the task of purifying this stream at its 
source, by the rural fireside and in the rural school 
district. Even the most isolated are not neglected. 
The pioneer missionaries enroll such families in a 
“Sunday School Home Circle,” mailing to them 
regularly Sunday-school literature containing helps 
for the study of the Bible by children and parents. 
The radio also has large possibilities in connection with 
this pioneer ministry. It is not beyond the reach of 
one’s imagination to visualize groups of rural folk 
gathering in schoolhouses and halls, where they have 
installed a receiving set, to hear the sermon broadcast 
from one of our town or city churches. 

The pioneer ministry of Sunday-school missions is 
adapted to the needs of the people of foreign speech by 
the use of the old-fashioned colportage method, which 
has been found to be the most practicable and effective 
avenue of approach. Missionary colporteurs speaking 
many languages are employed to visit the people of 
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different nationalities in their homes and in mining and 
construction camps, taking them the Bible and other 
Christian literature in their own familiar tongue and 
engaging in personal work to win them to an open 
allegiance to Christ. This work is done in the broadest 
spirit of catholicity, the primary purpose of the mis- 
sionary colporteur’s efforts being the increase of Bible 
knowledge and the practice of Christian principles as 
the foundation of American citizenship, and as an 
antidote for the insidious propaganda, of radicalism and 
other social doctrines which are anti-American in spirit 
and purpose. 

4. Among immigrant peoples. It is not only through 
the colporteurs that the message of the Christ is 
brought to the immigrants from many lands who 
come to make their homes in America or to the migrant 
and other special groups cut off from the ordinary 
services and activities of the Church. Their work is 
followed up in the densely settled sections of great 
cities and in the distant parts of the open country by 
men and women who for Christ’s sake cut themselves 
off from relatives and associates and travel with 
sojourners or settle among strangers in order that the 
gospel may be proclaimed and exemplified. Not less 
than 10,000,000 people are being reached by the 8,000 
enterprises which comprise Presbyterian National 
Missions work. Among them are European immigrants 
of twenty-two language groups, Asiatics of eight lan- 
guage groups, Spanish-speaking people of the South- 
west, American Indians using twenty-six languages and 
dialects, Alaskan Indians, Eskimos, migrant workers 
in canneries, and lumber, oil, and mining camps, Mor- 
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mons, Jews, Negroes, Southern mountaineers, Cubans, 
Porto Ricans, Santo Domingans, and English-speaking 
people on farms, in towns and villages, in isolated 
homesteading communities, in the Army and the Navy. 

In reaching many of these special groups something 
more is needed than merely announcing a preaching 
service, offering a Bible, or opening a school. They are 
strangers in a strange land, or else they have been so 
long shut away by physical or social barriers from the 
main current of American life that they are suspicious 
and wary. They need proof of good will and unselfish 
purpose before they are inclined to listen sympa- 
thetically. Hence, the preaching and teaching work 
of the Church among such groups must commonly be 
accompanied by other practical manifestations of the 
Christian spirit as a means of preparation for the 
entrance of the gospel message. A point of contact 
must be found, and often it is found only in some form 
of what is called “social service,’ through which the 
servants come to be trusted and their message is given 
at least respectful attention. Especially in the case of 
foreign immigrants, direct efforts for their social and 
economic welfare, including the maintenance of houses 
of neighborly service of many kinds, have been found 
essential to the opening of doors for the gospel and the 
breaking down of barriers. But such efforts are not 
ends in themselves. They are merely means of 
approach to minds and hearts; the end in view is 
transformed lives through the power of the indwelling 
Christ. 

One of the outstanding illustrations of how the 
Church carries the gospel message to men and women 
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of foreign birth or extraction in our great cities who are 
out of sympathy with, or even antagonistic to, all 
efforts to construct a Christian social order is the Labor 
Temple in New York City. Great masses of the 
foreign population belonging to the so-called “labor 
classes”’ were altogether out of touch with the Christian 
churches. Dr. Charles Stelzle secured the use of an old 
church building at Fourteenth Street and Second 
Avenue and kept it open during the week as a place 
where the people of the neighborhood—mainly Jews 
and Italians—might gather to discuss their problems. 
As a result religious services held on Sunday nights 
soon drew a crowd almost entirely of men, about 75 per 
cent of them Jews and half of them agnostics, socialists, 
and radicals. In time they wanted a religious organiza- 
tion, and The American International Church was 
formed. ‘To-day the work is conducted in a new and 
fully equipped six-story building. It is for the service 
of the people, and that fact is known and appreciated 
in the community. An entrance to their hearts has 
been found through that service and the gospel message 
is both heard and heeded. The religious part of the 
work is now organized in two parts with services both 
in English and in Italian, the Italian group having its 
own pastor. 

Special churches for various language groups have 
been found necessary and effective in serving the 
15,000,000 foreign-born who live among us. An 
extensive work is being done among Italians in all parts 
of the country where they are found in large numbers, 
and there are now 40 Presbyterian churches for 
Oriental groups—Chinese, Japanese, et cetera—and 
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71 Presbyterian churches for people of the Slavic 
races. These churches are commonly ministered 
to by pastors of the same nationality as the people, 
and through that ministry many foreigners are finding 
Christ as the Light of their lives. In Detroit a young 
Roman Catholic priest who had come to rebel against 
Catholic teaching and was on the verge of atheism found 
satisfaction and usefulness through such a ministry. 
To neglect such foreigners is to imperil our Christian 
Americanism, for they can never be in sympathy with 
our ideals or our government until they become ac- 
quainted with the principles of Christian truth which 
underlie both. The purpose of the Church is fulfilled 
only as they, as well as our own people, are given the 
gospel message. 

5. Among Spanish-speaking Americans. One of 
the largest bodies of foreigners in the United States 
is made up of the Spanish-speaking Mexicans, mostly 
in the Southwest—nearly 2,000,000 of them. To be 
sure, Many are not citizens and do not intend to be. 
Some of them are laborers, brought in temporarily to 
work on roads or railroads or in mines, and they return 
when the special work is done. ‘Thousands are children 
and young people, brought to the United States to be 
educated. Most of these will also return. But, as has 
been wisely said, “every one of these laborers, as he 
goes back, every one of the young students returning 
from his American education, is a missionary of either 
good or ill will to America. And his treatment in this 
country determines which gospel he will preach.”’ 

Most of these Spanish-speaking people, however, are 
here to live, and some of them—in New Mexico, for 
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instance—are descendants of America’s real “first 
families” of white blood. As Dr. Robert N. McLean 
writes: ‘Hidden away in the Rocky Mountains there 
is a lost race. They are Spanish-Americans, descend- 
ants of the conquistadors who settled the new world 
before John Alden wooed Priscilla. And because, while 
Americans, they are of alien speech and strange blood, 
because of the isolation of flinty mountain barriers, they 
have been untouched by our civilization. They are 
the people of Spain of the sixteenth century; the children 
of Don Quixote, in the highlands of America.’”’ These 
people live the most primitive kind of lives. In a 
barnyard Dr. McLean found a wooden plow leaning 
against the adobe wall—‘‘a relic of the days of Abra- 
ham’’—and great piles of manure, the accumulation of 
years, but never a forkful on the sandy fields. ‘That 
is why,” continues the writer, ‘“Reese E. Scull has the 
dual task of running a church and running a farm. 
He has identified himself with the people of one of these 
little valleys. He speaks their tongue, does their work, 
thinks their thoughts. He is raising crops of which 
they have never heard; using farm methods of which 
they have never dreamed. He plans for a silo, a 
creamery, milk herds which will give the people fixed 
income. It may take five years, it may take ten; but 
some day his leadership in farming will be established, 
even as he now leads in things spiritual.’ 

Evangelistic work among Mexicans in the larger 
centers is exceedingly fruitful. Incidents like the follow- 
ing could be multiplied: A young Mexican laborer 
was converted in the church at Otay near San Diego. 
He was unable to read or write, but always carried a 
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Testament in his pocket, and when the men stopped 
work at noon, it was his custom to draw the Testament 
from his pocket and explain to them while they sat at 
lunch that he was unable to read but that he had a 
book there which he would like to have some one of the 
gang read to the rest. With their native courtesy the 
Mexicans were always ready to do this, and so this 
young man constantly preached the gospel in this very 
simple but effective fashion. 

Dr. McLean tells of a young man who was converted 
in evangelistic services at Bisbee, Arizona. He was 
what we call a “white-collar Mexican,” a young man 
who had recently come from Mexico and was employed 
in the office of one of the copper companies. ‘‘He 
had been coming to the church for about three months 
and was very much interested in the message. He indi- 
cated his intention to embrace the Christian life, after 
a sermon upon the text ‘Follow me.’ The interesting 
thing about him is the fact that when he came before 
the session and submitted to the usual examination he 
could not answer satisfactorily the questions which were 
put to him with regard to doctrinal points, conviction 
of sin, and so forth. When he was asked finally why he 
wanted to unite with the Church, he simply stated that 
he had come to know and love Jesus Christ and wanted 
to follow him. On his testimony the session decided 
to receive him. It seems to me that he was just as 
far along doctrinally as the disciples were when they 
followed the Lord.” 

6. Following the migrants. Other special groups 
which call for evangelistic activities of special types 
are those, whether native or foreign-born, which move 
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from place to place as there is work to be done in beet 
fields, vineyards, orchards, and mining and logging 
camps. There are between one and two million of 
these modern Ishmaelites who can be reached and 
helped only by itinerant missionaries. At least 
200,000 are in the logging camps of the Northwest, 
and here and in the oil fields of Wyoming Presbyterian 
missionaries are especially active. They have to 
contend with the most extreme types of radicalism— 
Bolshevists, anarchists, and members of the I. W. W.— 
and with intense opposition to all religion and, indeed, 
to the whole basis of any righteous and stable govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, their efforts are not in vain. 
The migrant workers are what they are mainly because 
they have been neglected by the forces which make for 
the finest manhood and have been beset by the forces 
which destroy; but man after man and family after 
family is changed by the activities of the representa- 
tives of the Church, who are at the same time represen- 
tatives of true Americanism. 

Consider the case of Bill Jones. He was known 
throughout the valley. He knew the lumber game 
“from stump to finished product” and digging out 
stumps was his recreation. He was anything but 
religious, and bitterly threatened a kindly neighbor 
who had talked with him about Christianity. Yet one 
night, voluntarily, to the surprise of those assembled, 
Bill took his seat in the rude shack where the itinerant 
missionary was conducting evangelistic services. He 
came a second and a third time. ‘He sat through the 
service, very attentive. He took part in the singing of 
the hymns, and when the invitation was given Bill 
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Jones was the first to rise in his place. He came 
straight toward me. A new look was in his eyes, as he 
took me by the hand and held it in a firm grasp. It 
was a tense moment! All knew him, knew his attitude 
toward the Church and toward .Christianity, and yet 
there he stood forth before all his friends and neighbors, 
his eyes wet with tears of repentance, as he grasped the 
hand of the missionary in token that he, Bill Jones, was 
about to surrender himself to the King of kings. It 
was one of those moments which people do not soon 
forget. Many were so moved when they saw him stand 
before them all unmindful and unashamed of his tears 
that they ceased singing and silently wept for joy. We 
have met him several times since. He has a ready 
smile, and, as he says, is ‘sticking by it.’ ” 

Thus, under the flag and across the seas, among 
peoples of all races and tongues, the Church is: still, 
through its faithful representatives, proclaiming the 
good news which results in the making of new men and 
the transformation of communities and even of nations. 
Is it, in such activities, carrying out the purpose of its 
being? 


The ‘‘Staying’’ Teacher. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, one of the best ways to ‘‘go”’ is to stay—provided 
only that one has first gone to the right place in order 
to stay. 

He renders great service who scatters seeds of truth 
far and wide, even though he has to leave to others that 
cultivation which is necessary to the most complete 
crop. His is an extensive type of work which the 
world cannot do without. But there is also an inten- 
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sive type of work which is characterized by long- 
continued effort exerted within a very limited area, 
and this demands certain staying qualities which are 
found chiefly in those whom we speak of as “born 
teachers.”’ The influence of Christian teachers upon a 
community—not merely because of the precepts 
taught but also because of the life which persistently 
practices those precepts in the presence of others—is 
one of the most effective means of spreading the gospel 
that the world has ever known. 

In the mountains of Tennessee there is a Presby- 
terian school which recently celebrated the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. From the 
earliest pioneer days Christian teachers have dwelt in 
that community, teaching the children and guiding 
young lives, and, never in all that time, in a sec- 
tion of the country where moonshiners and feudists 
are supposed to abound, has a member of that com- 
munity been indicted by the grand jury of the county! 

One of the marvels of the past generation—for the 
organized school work is of recent origin—is the 
evangelistic effectiveness of the school and community 
work carried on in the Southern mountains under the 
auspices of Presbyterian women. For a hundred years 
preceding, evangelists were common in the mountains 
and “big meetings,” with numerous converts, were 
annual affairs; yet, strange to say, life went on just 
about as before. Then came some heroic women. 
They didn’t preach. They merely taught. Some of 
them didn’t even teach in the formal sense. They just 
“settled.” They lived in those mountain communities 
as those that serve, and in instance after instance they 
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had the joy of seeing communities transformed before 
their very eyes. A few years of quiet living and teach- 
ing accomplished what had not been effected by genera- 
tions of stirring preachers who preached mightily and 
passed on. 

1. In the Southern mountains. In a community 
house in one of the valleys of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
lives a quiet, cultured little woman who has been there 
for twenty-three years. Things are not as they were 
when she settled there. Now the place can be reached 
quickly in a big motor bus which speeds over the 
beautiful highway that climbs the mountain side; but 
when she went there, equipped with little but a college 
education and a loving heart, it was a toilsome trip 
with only the rocky bed of a creek for a highway. And 
other things are not as they were—because of her life. 
She started Sunday school and day school where 
neither existed. She built up the day school through 
twelve years of patient labor, until it was taken over by 
the county. She secured the community house as a 
center for service, and a dispensary and nurse to meet 
the crying physical needs of neglected people. Thus 
she built herself and her gospel into the hearts of the 
people. Says a recent visitor, Dr. E. L. Orr: “No 
other person in that entire section has such an out- 
standing influence as Miss Moore. The people swear 
by her. Her counsel is sought in all sorts of plans and 
issues, and even the bootleggers fear the consequences 
of her displeasure. The mountain people have long 
ago learned to love and respect her and to appreciate 
thoroughly her Christian ministry in their behalf. 
She has succeeded in setting the standards of life for 
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practically her entire region, and she has given an 
upward and outward look to many a young life. 

“Sitting at her table at a Sunday dinner recently, 
I asked, ‘Miss Moore, can you tell me how many young 
people you have picked off the mountain sides and out 
of these valleys and sent out to school?’ 

“Without hesitation she replied: ‘Yes, I can tell 
you exactly. I have sent two hundred and sixty-three. 
They have gone to the Asheville schools, to Dorland- 
Bell, to Washington College, and other places.’ 

‘She went on to say that forty teachers have come 
out of the number, and others are prominent in other 
forms of service. Many of them maintain a very 
sympathetic interest in her work and help to support it. 
Often the girls come back to their homes from school 
and help in community work with great interest. 

“Two hundred and sixty-three! Think of that great 
company of young people. I was overwhelmed as she 
told me of her work. It has taken twenty-three years 
to do it; but that is nearly a dozen a year, nearly one 
every month! Nobody knows what hard, sacrificing 
work it has required—nobody but Miss Jennie Moore. 
But here is the surprising fruitage of all these years of 
Christian service. I only wish that I could know that 
my own life would be even half so richly blessed. 

‘After all, to give the eyes of promising young people 
an upward look, to give their hearts an upward lift, 
to kindle the fires of holy ambition, to open up for 
them a little vista that leads out to opportunities of 
richly useful service, to determine the drift of their 
young lives, to give direction to strong currents that 
gather momentum as they flow—that is real Christian 
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service. And the accumulated results of faithful years, 
the aggregate, the sum total, will be not only gratifying 
but astonishing. To live the Christ life during one’s 
short day is a happy privilege, but to live anew for 
Christ in the hearts of a new and finer generation of 
eager, well-prepared young people is a superlative glory.” 

The instance just related is typical of what has 
happened and is happening over and over again. In 
addition to the local service rendered, the influence of 
such teachers has sent bright boys and girls away for 
fuller training, and they, in turn, have carried Christian 
truth and influence into other communities. In 1887, 
on a piece of property presented by Rev. L. M. Pease and 
his wife, a small boarding school for mountain girls was 
opened at Asheville, North Carolina. From this 
beginning has grown that large and splendid project 
where four hundred and fifty girls are housed in three 
large buildings, served by a central heating plant, with 
a small hospital building, three practice cottages, a 
chapel, houses for married members of the faculty, and 
a new industrial building that has a gymnasium in its 
basement. The school that at first carried primary 
grades and counted itself advanced when it reached the 
eighth grade has adapted its curriculum to the need; 
no pupils are now received below the sixth grade; there 
is a four-year high-school course and a two-year normal 
course from which about sixty girls are graduated 
annually. <A special four-year normal course has been 
opened for a few chosen students, that they may after 
graduation be prepared for any state positions. Says 
the president: ‘“The school saw the changes coming, 
adapted itself, was ready to fulfill its task in the truest 
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meaning of the word ‘missionary,’ by being ready to 
minister to the greatest need of the young women of 
this section so that they in turn can render the best 
service to their communities. At the Communion 
service in October, with two exceptions, every girl in 
the normal department was a Church member. It has 
been the desire of this institution to give the girls a 
broad, charitable view of Christianity. We hope that 
our girls can go out with a friendly attitude toward all 
beliefs and show that it is Christ, not creed, that 
counts.” 

2. Among American Negroes. Thirty-eight years 
ago or thereabouts a colored theological student 
appeared one Saturday afternoon in Oxford, North 
Carolina, sent to work during the summer vacation 
among his own people. He organized a colored Presby- 
terian church of ten members, and seventy-five pledged 
attendants. Before he returned to his seminary he 
arranged for preaching every second Sunday, and from 
the collections of the summer he put sixty dollars in the 
bank with which to pay the expenses of the visiting 
ministers. When, however, late the next May he came 
again to Oxford, all was not well. Services had been 
irregular and, what was worse, there was not even a 
building to preach in. The other colored congregation 
of the town, jealous of this new and strange denomina- 
tion, had rented his former place of meeting. Nothing 
daunted, the young preacher walked over to the other 
end of town and bought a lot. Above on the hill stood 
a dilapidated tobacco barn which was for sale. One 
hundred and twenty-five dollars would buy it, but the 
Negro minister had no money. 
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“All right,” said the owner, ‘‘give me a note.” 

““A note’s very good,” replied the colored man, ‘‘but 
I have no money, no security.” 

“Whom can you get to indorse it for you?” queried 
the owner of the barn. 

“God will indorse it,’’ responded the minister. 

The barn was sold. On Monday building began. 
Sunday saw services in the little church, the congrega- 
tion being seated on boards placed upon boxes. A week 
later the little church, twenty by forty feet, was com- 
plete, even to the tower, and a bell which cost eight 
dollars and a half rang the people to morning worship. 
Already the minister had sold enough lumber over 
and above what he needed for the building to pay the 
carpenters, and it was not long before he had paid off 
the note for $125. 

Such was the beginning of Mary Potter School at 
Oxford, North Carolina, for at the end of his second 
summer the young theological student, George C. Shaw, 
opened a day school in his church, and from this 
developed the boarding school over which he still 
presides. There at the far side of Oxford, on a little 
knoll, stands to-day a group of buildings: a brick 
administration building, a girls’ dormitory—of frame, 
unfortunately—two or three bungalow cottages where 
teachers live, the principal’s house, a shop, and a fine 
new boys’ dormitory replacing a building destroyed by 
fire. More than three hundred boys and girls are » 
there being trained to found Christian homes and to 
fill positions of leadership in their communities. 

The country around Oxford has changed. In place 
of one-story, two-room log cabins, windowless and 
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unkempt, the visitor sees two-story frame dwellings, 
painted and well-kept, surrounded by trees and shrub- 
bery. The men and women who come to the doors are 
industrious and self-respecting citizens who own the 
homes they live in, who work their own farms, and who 
go back and forth to town in their own cars. Their 
children are the second generation at Mary Potter 
School. 

In nine cases out of ten a school anywhere in 
this country will have a Mary Potter graduate as 
teacher. Before her will be seated a group of children, 
with clean faces and hands and hair neatly combed. 
With the resourcefulness learned at school she has done 
her best to make the desolate schoolhouse cheerful, 
but her task is not easy, for the building at best is dark 
and dingy and forbidding. But in the classrooms of 
Mary Potter groups of girls are definitely preparing 
themselves in normal courses for work in just such 
schools. 

y The white citizens of Oxford have only commenda- 
tion for the work of the school and the principal. 
“He’s really a marvelous executive,” they say. ‘The 
way he has built up that school is nothing short of 
wonderful. Everybody in town respects him. We’ve 
never known him to do anything out of the way, and in 
any cases of friction between the two elements of the 
population he has always poured oil on the troubled 
waters. Go out in the country round about and see 
for yourself. That school has transformed the whole 
Negro population of the county—the homes, the 
schools, the farms.”’ This story has many parallels 
and similar stories could be told of schools among 
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Indians, Alaskans, Porto Ricans, and many others 
who live under the American flag. 

Here is a concrete illustration of the effects of the 
work of missionary schools: Lena Guess, a colored 
girl, was sixteen before she ever saw a train. That 
was the train she boarded to come to the school at 
Nicholasville, Kentucky. She lived in the mountains 
of Kentucky and rode the thirteen miles from her 
home to the station on mule back. In her county there 
is, report says, not a single automobile and very few 
buggies. The roads are bad the year round. Lena 
came to the school at the instigation of a white minister 
in whose family she worked. She had never been to 
Sunday school, was not a Christian, and did not know 
the name of a single Bible character. The principal 
asked her whether she had a Testament. She replied 
that her mother did all her sewing and that it was 
possible that she had made some Testaments and © 
placed them in the bottom of the trunk. When pre- 
sented with a hymn book at morning worship she did 
not know what to do with it. After three months at 
school she had memorized the list of the books of the 
Bible, The Shorter Catechism, and many familiar 
passages of Scripture. At the school revival she was 
the first to come forward. She soon became president 
of the Christian Endeavor society. 

In her home neighborhood there was no Sunday school; 
the children ran wild and fished all day Sunday. When 
Lena went home she gathered together a Sunday 
school of thirty-five members. A missionary sent to 
organize it formally called it the Lena Guess Mission. 
During the school year when she is away from home 
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her father takes her place on Sunday, and all her family 
attend the Sunday school regularly. Last summer she 
taught, at the request of the county superintendent, for 
three months in her own community, for there the school 
term is short and sometimes there is no school at all for 
colored people. When last she came to school she 
brought three other girls from her vicinity. Many of 
the white people near her home have written to express 
satisfaction in the training Lena Guess is getting. 
When she completes her course she plans to go home to 
take permanent charge of both day school and Sunday 
school. 

3. In foreign fields. What is being accomplished 
in many parts of the homeland through consecrated 
teachers is being duplicated in foreign missions fields. 
The sun never sets upon the Presbyterian teacher who 
is giving to boys and girls not only knowledge in general 
but especially a personal, regenerating knowledge of 
Jesus Christ and then sending them forth to spread the 
good news which has meant so much to them. Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown remarks most pertinently, ‘‘If he be a 
benefactor of the race who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, what shall be said of the 
missionary who takes a half-naked urchin out of the 
squalor of a mud hut, where both sexes and all ages 
herd like pigs, teaches him to bathe himself, to respect 
woman, to tell the truth, to earn an honest living, and 
to serve God?” 

The importance of such educational work is especially 
noticeable in such Moslem lands as Persia because of 
the difficulty of reaching Mohammedans except through 
the boys and girls and because of the almost universal 
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illiteracy. A recent survey of the field of the West 
Persia Mission brought out the fact that among the 
Moslem population about three per cent of the men were 
literate, and only about one fourth of one per cent of the 
women, two or three in a thousand, could read and 
write. This condition gives an idea of the vast work 
still before the schools as well as the direct evangelistic 
agencies in creating a foundation for the gospel message. 
The schools conducted by the mission were attended by 
more than 1,500 pupils from the cities of Urmia and 
Tabriz, the villages of the Urmia plain, Maragha to the 
south of Tabriz, and the mountains of Garadagh to the 
north near the Russian border. Nearly one third of 
the cost of these schools, aside from missionary salaries, 
was met by receipts on the field. Attendance at chapel 
exercises is a part of the required work, and the Bible 
is taught in all the schools. Those regularly engaged 
in educational work are striving constantly that the 
evangelistic note may have first place in all the effort. 
The following reports from missions in China help 
to visualize the situation in that land: ‘‘The schools 
of the Kiangan Mission, including every grade from 
kindergarten to university, are all in prosperous con- 
dition. To read of their accomplishments shows that 
they are most positively evangelistic schools. . 
The Union institutions are contributing largely to the 
mission.” ‘“The boys’ school at Paoting (Hero Hall), 
now numbering almost 200, has had for years to grapple 
with the problem of how to house such numbers in 
buildings planned for 60. The girls’ school there this 
year graduated its first class from the recently organized 
full high school. The importance of two such Christian 
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institutions may be visualized when it is known that 
they are the only institutions of their kind in a territory 
inhabited by 2,500,000 people.” 

Silliman Institute at Dumaguete, pronounced by an 
educational commission to be the most influential insti- 
tution of higher learning in the Philippine Islands, has 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, and has behind 
it a noble history of more than a quarter of a century of 
solid growth and useful service. Its emphasis has ever 
been strongly on the training of the religious life of its 
students, Bible study being part of the curriculum. 
A member of the station is student pastor, in addition 
to his duties as vice president and teacher. Out of the 
student body of 784, there are 335 evangelical Church 
members, 15 of whom are students for the ministry; 
51 former students are engaged in whole-time Christian 
service; 28 are teaching in mission schools, or in schools 
where the Bible is taught. Last year 105 of the 
students accepted Christ. Such mission colleges are 
the crowning features of comprehensive educational 
systems, lower schools feeding the higher, each in turn 
contributing to the development of the student in the 
midst of a Christian environment, and all actuated by 
the same dominant Christian purpose. As Dr. Patton 
points out, many missionary leaders count the academy 
or high school as the most influential missionary agency 
because the academy offers the best opportunity for the 
formation of Christian character, and comparatively 
few students can, or should, continue as far as the col- 
lege. He says that “everywhere they are yielding 
large returns for the investors,” but adds, “Such an 
institution as Silliman Institute in the Philippines, with 
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its thousand boys and its superb morale, defies all 
calculation as to influence and reach.” 

“Defies all calculation” is a well-chosen phrase. 
“Go .. . teaching” said Jesus. The Church is teach- 
ing. No complete statistics are available, but it is 
known that there are nearly 500,000 children and young 
people of India in the mission schools of that land, and 
at least half as many Chinese in similar institutions in 
China. The Foreign Mission Boards of the United 
States and Canada alone report over 600,000 pupils in 
the schools which they maintain. Taking the Foreign 
Mission Boards as a unit, according to Dr. Patton, ‘‘we 
may consider them to be the most powerful educa- 
tional influence in the world.” 

Is the Church really making disciples? Is it teaching 
them? 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PROSECUTION OF THE WORK: BY THE 
INFLUENCE OF KINDLY DEEDS 


“View this microcosm.” The little sketch which 
follows has in it a picture of practically the whole great 
Christian enterprise in miniature. 

Twenty years ago in the far Southwest, close to the 
line between New Mexico and Arizona, the traveler 
might have found a typical settlement of Navaho 
Indians. The country was bare and barren. Only in 
small spots could food be produced. It was difficult 
to see how life itself could be maintained, and such life 
as was maintained seemed hardly worth the struggle. 
The few people appeared to be “stolid and stunned,”’ 
mere “brothers of the ox.’”’ In or about their squalid 
tepees they wrought patiently and lazily, producing a 
few articles such as baskets and blankets which might 
be exchanged for food. But there was no indication of 
any purpose in life beyond that of maintaining exist- 
ence. Intelligence there was, yet it seemed to be 
hidden behind a haze of hopelessness. No eye flashed 
with the inspiration of high purpose. No face ex- 
pressed much more than a listless desire to continue 
living. 

Go visit that same community to-day. On a hill 
near by is a reservoir from which is drawn an adequate 
supply of water for all purposes. The cluster of 
dilapidated shelters has been transformed into a little 
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city of twenty buildings of modern design, with steam 
heat, hot and cold water, tub and shower baths, an 
electric-light plant, and an ice plant, and in the com- 
munity are 150 Indian boys and girls who are being 
educated. They make their own brick and saw their 
own lumber and erect the additional, buildings needed. 
They raise all their own vegetables and conduct a dairy 
which furnishes an abundance of milk and butter. 
They are bright-eyed, alert, ambitious youths, and 
many of the parents have caught something of their 
enthusiasm and their idealism. The fires of hope once 
more burn brightly where the embers were all but 
extinguished. 

What has happened to that community? A Presby- 
terlan missionary, sent out by Presbyterian women, 
located in the community and undertook to carry out 
the purpose of the Christ in the name of the Presby- 
terian Church. He was told that it was useless to try, 
for there was no water. He replied that he believed 
that if he dug the ditches the Lord would fill them. 
He began to dig. To-day pure water gushes forth 
from the impregnable rock at the rate of fourteen 
hundred gallons an hour. ‘Lord, what you did for 
the Indians yesterday you can do for the Indians to- 
day,” prayed the missionary. But he worked as he 
prayed. He set others to work. The kind of prayers 
which set people to work always set to work also 
the infinite spiritual resources within the reach of 
man. 

“But,” some one exclaims, ‘‘this is not preaching the 
gospel; this is merely social service.” Well, much 
preaching goes along with the other work and the whole 
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enterprise is permeated with a fine religious spirit. 
The missionary has thirty-six helpers, and when com- 
ment was made upon the codperation prevailing among 
them he replied: ‘‘Well, we could not have it any other 
way. We must have harmony, and to maintain this 
we must all be Christians. The evangelization of the 
Indian means not simply bringing him to Christ, but 
keeping him in Christ. We are trying to mold them 
in this cast. It will be necessary in many cases for 
them to stay here for years before it will be safe to let 
them go out from the atmosphere.” 

Besides preaching in the formal sense, there is much 
preaching in the sense that the power of the Spirit of 
God is proclaimed through the fruit that it bears in the 
lives of men. Christianity in the spiritual sense is not 
taught; it is caught. It means a spiritual transforma- 
tion. The way to such a transformation may be first 
opened through some spoken word or it may be first 
opened through the example of a life or through the 
very atmosphere of a community. The frost-forged 
chains of winter are not snapped by some clap of 
thunder. They are melted away by the steady rays 
of the shining sun. ‘‘So is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” 

The community just described in nearly every respect 
epitomizes the whole great missionary enterprise at 
home and abroad. This is a case of foreign missions 
at home. A hopeless ‘heathen’ race, speaking a 
strange tongue never reduced to writing until the 
coming of the modern missionary, with manners and 
customs wholly foreign to the twentieth-century 
civilization of the white man, is brought, through the 
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winsomeness of kindly deeds, under the influence of 
the Spirit of God and is transformed by that indwelling 
Spirit. 

It has been said that Christianity is ‘caught.’ All 
spiritual qualities are contagious. Courage and cow- 
ardice are both “catching’’ and often not until it 
“breaks out’’ are folks aware of the fact that they have 
contracted some pervasive spirit. Nor do they know 
how they ‘‘caught it,’ or where the germ—evil or 
good—originated, or from what focuses it spread. 
Just as it is difficult to trace a contagious disease to its 
source, so is it difficult to trace the beginning of a spirit 
of good will which in time possesses almost a whole 
nation and is manifested even by the political deeds of 
governments. Because of this fact it frequently hap- 
pens that even fair-minded people fail to appreciate 
what the Church has accomplished. They gaze upon 
some extensive and commendable service and speak in 
high praise of some “enlightened government,’ over- 
looking the fact that the little leaven that ‘leaveneth 
the whole lump” existed at first in the hearts and minds 
of a group of Christian disciples who had studied their 
Lord’s will and way and faithfully sought to follow 
him. Here is an illustration: 

A traveler had been visiting a great government 
establishment for the care and treatment of lepers in an 
Eastern country. He made a remark something like 
this: ‘“Now that’s fine and practical. If the Churches 
would do things as this Government is doing it would 
amount to more than all their missionary effort.” 
That man had not the faintest idea that such govern- 
ment establishments of to-day are the direct outcome 
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of what he spoke of somewhat disdainfully as “‘mission- 
ary effort.” 

Jesus sent out his disciples two by two to ‘‘cleanse 
the lepers.”” That was not the only thing, but it was 
one thing that they were told to do. Jesus implanted 
in the hearts of his followers the conviction that it was 
a Christian duty, a method of manifesting Christlike- 
ness, to dwell in the very midst of repulsive, ostracized 
lepers and seek to heal them in body and soul. It was 
slow work getting that conviction to ‘‘take’’ among the 
masses of professed Christians, to say nothing of other ° 
peoples. In China, it is said, there are 400,000 lepers, 
and the disease has been widespread in that country 
from time immemorial; yet there was never a leper 
hospital or asylum in the whole nation until such an 
institution was established by a missionary society! 
How did China formerly treat its lepers? Only fifty 
years ago Officials of Canton erected a great mat shed 
and invited the lepers of the city to a feast. When the 
wretched sufferers were gathered together, the shed was 
soaked with oil and set on fire and those who escaped 
the flames were bayoneted by soldiers. That was 
leprous China without Christ. The leper hospitals— 
many of them now—represent Christ in China. 

Men of to-day say: ‘See what enlightened govern- 
ments are doing. The Church does little compared 
therewith. It is we, ‘the people,’ who do these things.”’ 
True, but whence came the will, the purpose, the com- 
passionate spirit of service which issued in such activi- 
ties? It was born in the heart of God; it was revealed 
by Christ; it was tenderly nourished by humble disciples 
through long years when all the world glorified war and 
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scoffed at the idea of loving sacrifice exemplified on 
Calvary. Nursed at the bosom of the Church, that 
spirit gradually grew sturdy and strong in the hearts 
of true Christians; it attained maturity and demanded 
the attention of governors and statesmen; its beauty 
won the hearts of all men; it came to possess them; it 
translated itself into beneficent action and manifested 
itself in wonderful hospitals where the offscouring of the 
earth receive the tender care of consecrated nurses and 
the efficient services of skilled physicians. It is all the 
result of a faithful Church prosecuting its work by the 
winsomeness of kindly deeds. 

Did you ever think that every political enactment 
for the benefit of mankind is rooted in a religious senti- 
ment? Some one somewhere yielded himself to the 
influence and teaching of the Christ and learned, let us 
say, the Christ attitude—the right attitude—toward 
little children. Then he looked about him and saw 
millions of children living as little better than slaves, 
toiling from dawn till dark, underfed, uncared-for, 
wearing out their lives for the profit of others. Then 
he began to cry out against the exploitation of children. 
Others joined his cry and sought to ‘‘give the children 
a chance.” Their spirit spread to still others. In 
time public sentiment was so molded that the people 
demanded a change of conditions. Then they found 
that the laws of the land protected the exploiters instead 
of the children. So they sought legislative help, and 
their influence was sufficient to secure it. Child labor 
laws and other protective laws were enacted. Let us 
take no credit from the men who made the laws, nor 
from the men who enforce them; but let us not forget 
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that the day when “nobody cared”’ has passed because 
a Christlike sentiment, conceived in the hearts of hum- 
ble believers by the Spirit of God and nurtured by the 
Church, came at last to dominate the actions of rulers 
and legislators. 

That man blunders badly who tries to measure the 
success of the Church by the number of its adherents 
or the value of its property or even the size of its gifts. 
The progress of Christianity is the progress of a spiritual 
Kingdom which is coming “not with observation.” It 
is to be discerned only by the fruitage of spiritual trans- 
formations, only by the plain evidences that error has 
been supplanted by truth, hate by love, neglect by 
service, the spirit of selfishness by the spirit of the ever- 
living Christ. Look at the evidence afforded by mis- 
sion fields at home and abroad and one is compelled to 
say that not merely by the proclamation of the good 
news, but also by the manifestation of the kindly deeds 
which it inspires, disciples of the Christ are being won 
from among those who knew him not. 


Medical Missions. Next to “the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God’’ comes the scalpel of 
the surgeon as a means of bringing health to the spirit 
as it brings wholeness to the body. If anyone believes 
that there are no miracles to-day, let him consider 
whether, under the guidance of the divine Spirit, a 
substitute has not been found in modern medical 
science, through which come effects which, though 
familiar and commonplace to us, are nothing less than 
miraculous to hundreds of thousands of wretched, 
suffering victims of accident or disease who live to-day 
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only because of the skill of the medical missionary and 
the love of the Church which sent him forth. 

1. Conditions to be faced. We see sickness and 
suffering and appreciate in some measure the blessings 
we enjoy because of physicians and hospitals; but we 
can never know what the medical missionary means to 
the hordes of the physically afflicted in foreign lands— 
or even in isolated districts in the United States—until 
we can to some degree visualize prevailing conditions. 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown, in “The Expectation of Siam,’ 
pictures briefly the general situation: 

“Non-Christian lands are lands of pain. All the 
diseases and injuries common in America, and others 
far more dreadful, are intensified by ignorance, super- 
stition, and unsanitary conditions. An Oriental tour 
fills the mind with ghastly memories of sightless eye- 
balls, scrofulous limbs, and festering ulcers. If our 
child is ill, our physician’s understanding of the case and 
its remedy, the sympathy of friends, and the sweet 
comforts of the gospel make the sick chamber a place 
of peace and probable recovery. But in most non- 
Christian lands, illness is believed to be caused by a 
demon that has got into the body, and the treatment 
is an effort to expel it. Sometimes drums are beaten 
or horns blown beside the sufferer in the hope that they 
will frighten away the demon. At other times hot 
fires are built to scorch it out, and of course the fierce 
heat adds to the distress of the patient. The horrors 
of superstitious maltreatment of the sick and injured 
are relieved in many lands only by medical missionaries 

1Published by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. A. 
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who walk through those regions of pain in the name and 
spirit of the Great Physician, cleansing foul ulcers, 
straightening deformed limbs, giving light to darkened 
eyes, healing fevered bodies, robbing death of its sting 
and the grave of its victory, and showing to weary 
multitudes that 


‘Thy touch has still its ancient power; 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall.’ ”’ 


A medical missionary in Africa thus describes what 
he saw on a walk through a part of Spanish Guinea: 
“T saw people writhing in agony and delirium of death, 
where there is no water given, or fire, or any comforts 
whatever. They were left to die alone on the cold, 
hard earth without a drop of water to wet their parched 
lips. I saw patients covered with witch medicine who 
could be cured only by the most skillful treatment. 
They had chains of brass, supposed to be medicine, to 
keep off their disease, but the disease was stronger than 
the medicine.”’ Of the general situation in that land 
Dr. H. L. Weber writes: ‘The controlling passion for 
uncounted generations has been fear—fear of the seen, 
and still greater fear of the unseen. Behind every 
event was a lurking shadow. Fetishes and witches 
played havoc with common sense. Those who were 
sick and diseased fell easy prey to superstitious whims 
and practices. A fatalistic type of mind paid little 
attention or heed to disease. Such a disease as yaws 
(a Spirochetal disease practically parallel to syphilis 
in all its horrid manifestations), for instance, was passed 
from one to another with absolute disregard. As a 
matter of fact, some tribes purposely and deliberately 
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infect their own children with this most repulsive and 
debilitating disease. Even lepers are allowed to eat, 
sleep, and use spoons and dishes, beds and clothing, 
with those still uninfected with this loathsome 
disease.” 

In China the annual death rate is from forty to fifty 
for each thousand as compared with fourteen in the 
United States. It is said that every other child in 
Persia dies before it is a year old. In portions of Africa 
seventy-five per cent of the people are infected with the 
dread sleeping sickness, curable sometimes if taken in 
time by competent physicians, but bringing certain 
though lingering death when no trained medical service is 
available. In practically all Oriental lands the diseases 
which may be quickly cured by surgical treatment are 
sure death to those afflicted. The late Bishop 
Lambuth, speaking out of years of experience as a 
medical missionary, said that ‘‘the mortality in non- 
Christian lands would depopulate France in a year, 
Germany in two years, and the United States in less 
than three years.” 

2. The medical misstonary abroad. Into the midst 
of such conditions as those just described, where 
there are practically no doctors capable of treating 
successfully anything but the simplest ills, has gone the 
medical missionary. He accomplishes such wonderful 
things that it is hard to realize how rare a specimen he 
- is among all the teeming millions of the East; but the 
truth is that, reckoned by their number, the medical 
missionaries are like the five loaves among the five 
thousand. In this country we have one doctor for 
every 500 or 600 people; in China there is only one 
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modern doctor for 400,000 people. Think of a city like 
Cincinnati or Kansas City with only a single physician! 
Putting it in another way, ninety-nine per cent of 
the people of China are utterly beyond the reach of 
competent medical attention, and the same thing is 
true of other great populations. We American Chris- 
tians certainly believe in the value of medical missions, 
yet a survey made a few years ago discovered only 557 
American foreign missionary physicians representing 
all our Christian Churches. 

But while medical missionaries are badly over- 
worked, and while their hearts bleed because of inability 
to do all that ought to be done because they are so few 
in number, they are performing wonders for the world’s 
sufferers, saving millions of broken lives for useful work, 
winning the gratitude of paupers and of potentates, and 
opening for the gospel doors which would have re- 
mained closed for generations more except for their 
kindly and skillful service and the words in season 
which they speak to grateful hearts. Of course, in the 
midst of prevailing fear and superstition, the earlier 
medical missionaries were feared, avoided, and de- 
nounced; but it was not long before their skill won its 
way. Men are always willing to listen to those who 
bring real help in time of need. How Korea, “the 
hermit nation,” was opened to Christianity through a 
medical missionary is told by the late Bishop Lambuth 
of the Southern Methodist Church: 

“Dr. H. N. Allen, of the Presbyterian Board, having 
been providentially detained in Shanghai, was trans- 
ferred from China to that field and became physician 
to the Legation. Not long after his arrival in Seoul, 
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Prince Min Yong Ik, a nephew of the queen, was cut 
down at a banquet under the swords of assassins 
employed to kill him. Melted wax was poured into the 
wounds by the Korean doctor. The prince was about 
to die from hemorrhage when Dr. Allen was summoned. 
He ligated the arteries, saved the prince’s life, and won 
the gratitude of the king and queen. This opened a 
land, hitherto hermetically sealed, to the entrance of 
missionaries, evangelistic and educational as well as 
medical. 
» “Several months afterward, one dark, rainy night, 
in Tientsin, China, while the writer was on a visit to 
Dr. Kenneth Mackenzie, a mysterious messenger 
knocked at the door and requested my professional 
services in the native city. I responded at once, though 
the messenger would not reveal his identity. Enter- 
ing the gate of the walled city in a sedan chair, we 
threaded the narrow streets, turned into a large outer 
court, then entered another, alighted, and were shown 
into a reception room where I found myself in the pres- 
ence of Prince Min. His wounds, the scars of which were 
all over his back and neck and arms, one reaching from 
the helix of the ear to the opposite hip, looked red and 
angry. He felt anxious lest they might break out 
again. I had the pleasure of assuring him that his 
fears were groundless. Dr. Allen had done his work 
well, so well in fact that the king had placed him at 
the head of the Government hospital, and though he 
afterwards went into diplomatic service, the fact 
remains that it was through his instrumentality that the 
country was opened to Protestant missions.” 

The earlier—and perhaps most heroic—work of the 
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medical missionaries had to be done without hospitals 
or any of that equipment which is essential to the 
highest efficiency. 

The following reports are typical as showing the 
conditions under which our Presbyterian medical 
missionaries had to do their work until the Church at 
home provided them with better buildings and equip- 
ment. Yet under such conditions thousands of sick 
were treated and native doctors and nurses received 
their early training: 

‘“‘A bathroom, five by eight feet, with the addition of 
shelves made out of packing boxes, served as a com- 
pounding room. Another room, eight by twelve feet, 
served as a consulting room. The open court in front 
of the school was the waiting room.” 

“‘T opened a dispensary a month ago in a mud-floored 
room which serves for reception room, drug room, 
consulting room, et cetera. It even served as an operat- 
ing room when a boy was injured by an ox kicking him 
and making a large wound on the forehead. I boiled 
a needle and thread, laid the boy on the floor, and put 
in the necessary stitches, my compounder giving the 
anesthetic. Things were not perfectly aseptic, of 
course, but the wound is doing as well as though it had 
been done under more rigid rules of surgery.” 

“The hospital work is confined to three small rooms 
eight by eight feet in size and one ward fourteen by 
sixteen feet. Besides this there is the dispensary 
waiting room or chapel, a dispensing room, used also 
as a surgery, as a classroom for the students, and as a 
general operating room. <A drug room, a small store- 
room, a dark closet, with small quarters in bad repair 
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for the assistant, the steward, the evangelist, and their 
families, complete the plant.” 

“Patients and nurses are improperly housed and 
crowded, modern equipment is lacking, and conditions 
are unsanitary. After we have operated on our cases 
they have had to be carried out into the open air, across 
a large courtyard and then into low, poorly lighted and 
ill-ventilated, unsanitary rooms which just accommo- 
date two beds with a three-foot passage between them. 
All the food for the patients has to be brought a distance 
of four hundred yards from the kitchen through the 
courtyard, street, and hospital yards and there dished 
out in the ward for lack of another place to do it. This 
is the only Western hospital serving this city of 100,000 
people, besides approximately 3,000,000 in the sur- 
rounding country.”’ 

3. Hospital work. Following the medical missionary 
came the hospital. He could not do his best without it 
and to this day he is often handicapped by very 
inadequate equipment, but one of the most outstand- 
ing testimonials to the fact that the spirit and purpose of 
the modern Church arr the spirit and purpose of Christ 
is to be found in the thousands of hospitals which dot 
the mission fields of the world. At present eighty-five 
of them are maintained in mission fields by our Church 
alone, and approximately half a million patients are 
treated annually by our home and foreign medical 
workers—doctors and nurses. Those in the foreign 
field average over fifty beds each. A typical hospital 
day at Miraj, India, is thus described by Dr. John E. 
Stevens: 

“Rising between six and six-thirty we have a chota 
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hazrt which literally means a ‘small roll call’ and 
actually means a tiny breakfast or call to rolls, though 
no rolls appear on the table, as the chota hazri con- 
sists of tea, toast, egg, and a kerle or banana. Then on 
a typical day one of us doctors leads in a morning 
prayer session with the medical students. Classes 
begin at eight o’clock. There are only two classes to: 
take care of, the junior and senior students, for new 
students are admitted only every two years and con- 
sequently one class graduates every two years. While 
one or two doctors are teaching, the other can make the 
hospital rounds, prescribing for the day. We take 
things by turns, so that one day differs from the next. 
One day one doctor has the general ward rounds to make 
while the other attends to the eye wards and patients 
in private rooms. Another day one has general 
operations in the afternoon in the main building while 
the other does eye operations in another building, 

“So the morning goes by in teaching, making rounds, 
and clinic work. Usually by eleven or eleven-thirty 
clinic is over and we return to the bungalow for break- 
fast which consists of cereals, cooked vegetables, and 
so forth. After a short nap and attending to the mail, 
we start operations at one-thirty. Some days the 
number of operations is large and patients are taken 
in and out of the operating room until nine or ten P.M. 
At present work is moderately heavy and operations 
will pile up. One Saturday afternoon Dr. Wanless had 
nineteen on his slate, and I had to pitch in with another 
table and we finished seventeen of them. Monday 
I had fourteen and managed to clean the slate by eight 
P.M. People all over India know that Miraj is the 
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place for operations, so that missionaries from other 
missionary societies, rich Parsees from Bombay and 
elsewhere, and poor alms beggars from hundreds of 
miles away come here for operation. 

‘‘Ward services are held every evening by nurses, 
the Indian hospital evangelist, students, and doctors, 
while in the morning the waiting clinic patients are 
taught the good news by the evangelist. Every night 
one of us makes night rounds prescribing sleeping doses 
wherever necessary.”’ 

The following sentences from the latest report of the 
Board of Foreign Missions relate to this same hospital 
and indicate its evangelistic influence: ‘A college man 
of Bengal, a great enthusiast for Indian nationalism, 
came for eye treatment. He had read of Christianity 
with an academic interest, and was prejudiced against 
it. But as he watched the throngs of people come and 
go, and saw the ministry they received, he viewed 
Christian teaching from a different aspect. He was 
aroused and began to inquire into the spiritual values 
of the religion he was hearing preached and seeing 
practiced. His prejudice was removed and his interest 
deepened in Christ as the inspirer of good works and 
as one who could do something for the country he so 
dearly loved. He needs yet to see Christ as India’s 
Saviour, and as the evangelist follows him by letter and 
prayer, we trust that he may grow to this knowledge. 
Our Bible women speak in the hospital in three lan- 
guages, Marathi, Gujarati and Kanarese, and one is 
needed who can speak in Urdu to the Mohammedans. 
Many women come to the hospital who have never 
heard the gospel, and it takes several days of teaching 
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before they realize that the message of a Saviour’s love 
is really intended for them. Then comes the thrill 
when one sees poor, sad faces brighten with a new 
light and big, brown eyes brim over with tears as they 
confess their new hope in Jesus as the only one who can 
save from sin.” 

4. Health work at home. Conditions such as pre- 
vail in foreign countries are found among some people 
who enjoy the protection of the American flag—for 
instance, the Alaskans, Porto Ricans, Indians, and 
Spanish-Americans—many of whom are located far 
from the centers of civilization and are without medical 
attention. Indeed, there have been large groups of 
our own close kinsmen of Scotch-Irish descent, par- 
ticularly in the mountains of the South, who until 
recently knew almost nothing of doctors and nurses. 
Some of them would still lack what they need were it 
not for such institutions as the Laurel Hospital in North 
Carolina. On the whole, however, this type of mis- 
sionary activity in the homeland may be spoken of 
more properly as health work than as medical work. 
Where the needs are most compelling may be found 
hospitals, doctors, and nurses, but the rapid develop- 
ment of transportation has brought most of our people 
within reach of medical aid in extreme cases. 

While the statement just made is correct, the city 
dweller may well reflect that the term ‘‘within reach”’ 
has more than one meaning, as is illustrated by this 
story from the Kentucky mountains: The little dis- 
pensary had burned two days before and the strain had 
been great. Late in the afternoon came a young man 
saying that his father was sick. The nurse went to 
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see what could be done. About nine o’clock in the 
evening she returned saying that a doctor had been 
secured, that he pronounced the case one of strangulated 
hernia, and that men were being collected to carry the 
patient over the ridges to a point where other con- 
veyance could be secured. Storms had been general, 
the night was black, the mud deep and sticky, and a 
river had to be crossed in a boat. But by ten-thirty 
P.M. a Start was made, with the delirious patient on a 
cot, and eight men succeeded in getting him through 
the mud, across the river, over two high ridges, to a 
settlement where a bus was secured for the next stage. 
Then came a change to an ambulance and finally, at 
three in the morning, the hospital was reached and the 
necessary operation performed at once. That’s what 
“within reach’? means to our missionaries in the moun- 
tains and, though most of them are women, they brave 
storm and mud and flood and risk their lives time and 
again to serve those in need. Nevertheless the need 
in most communities is not so much relief for the sick 
as it is that kind of knowledge which will prevent sick- 
ness through the development of more sanitary con- 
ditions and more intelligent attention to those whose 
physical development is below normal. Hence health 
work in the home mission fields is a part of the program 
of practically every school and community center. 

In the boarding school this is in charge of the school 
nurse, who not only cares for pupils and staff in times 
of illness, in rooms set aside as an infirmary or in a 
separate hospital building, but has also a definite 
program of education for the school, and often through 
the school for the surrounding community also. In 
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the small community, which may or may not possess 
a hospital or dispensary, the nurse is more and more 
becoming an indispensable member of the staff of the 
community center, carrying on a program of com- 
munity nursing and community clinics, classes and 
demonstrations in first aid, home nursing, health 
habits, recreation, and personal and community 
sanitation. No longer is it sufficient that the sick of 
a locality be ministered to; modern standards demand 
that the apparently well be examined for inherent 
weakness and instructed in the prevention of illness, 
that causes of illness be ferreted out and removed, and 
that there be developed a community consciousness that 
better health means fuller, freer, happier lives. In 
primitive localities this means lessons in the very 
rudiments of health habits, with the most elementary 
instruction and demonstration in personal and com- 
munity cleanliness. 

Experiments in extending such health work over a 
wider area have been tried with marked success. A 
nurse from one of the centers, equipped with a Ford, 
a nursing kit, portable scales, charts, and posters, 
makes monthly visits to all the villages and settlements 
within a radius of twenty-five or thirty miles, stopping 
at public schools, weighing the children, charting their 
weights, giving simple demonstrations, and leaving 
simple directions to be followed, the results to be 
checked up on the return visit. Invariably the second 
visit finds an awakened interest on the part of parents 
as well as of children. Invitations to homes follow, 
and the work for improving living conditions and build- 
ing happier, stronger lives is soon paving the way for 
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the gospel message. But such work, to be really effec- 
tive in improving the health of communities, needs a 
stronger local leadership than is possible in an often 
hopelessly primitive group. The Board’s boarding 
schools of the same section, therefore, plan courses for 
their pupils which fit into those of the community 
nurses but cover a much more intensive study and 
drill in health, sanitation, and nursing than that which 
the nurse can give in the public schools or to com- 
munity groups. These young people in training for 
leadership are thus being prepared to go back to their 
homes armed with necessary information, well-formed 
habits, methods of work, and a zeal to serve their 
Master which will enable them to supplement and 
further the work which the visiting nurse has started, 
or, in localities not yet reached, to initiate such 
work. 

All who have been in touch with the history of Porto 
Rico during the last twenty-five years say, without 
hesitation, that one of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions to the people of the island is the Nurses’ Training 
School of the Presbyterian Hospital at San Juan. Not 
only has this school provided through its graduates a 
native nursing service, but through its high standards 
and increasingly rigid requirements for entrance it 
has set up for the island a standard of nursing which is 
now recognized by the American Nurses’ Association. 
As wives and mothers establishing well-kept Christian 
homes, as public health nurses, as nurses in private 
practice, and as executives in the nursing institutions of 
Porto Rico, graduates of the Presbyterian Hospital 
have established for their school an enviable reputation. 
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A graduate of several years ago, now the wife of a young 
pastor in charge of a small rural community, upon 
taking up the duties of a pastor’s wife, saw at once that 
the crying need of that isolated village of one-room 
thatched huts was a service of education in health 
habits and personal and community sanitation. She 
wrote to the hospital for advice, set up a little dis- 
pensary and clinic at the manse, secured the weekly 
service of a physician from the nearest town, and set 
out to supplement her husband’s efforts to win that 
community to Christian thinking and living. This is 
but one instance of many, and is typical of the spirit 
of Christian service which radiates from Christian 
hospitals and nurses’ homes. 

Dr. Weber, of Africa, sums up the influence and 
opportunity of Christian medical work in the following 
words: “Time and again those who for years have 
remained deaf to the appeal of the gospel have yielded 
to its power only when disease has brought them to the 
mission dispensary. If doctors and nurses at home who 
are standing on the threshold of their career could only 
realize the unparalleled opportunity afforded by 
medical missions for winning to Jesus Christ hardened 
men and women as well as the young with their lives 
before them and those who hear for the first time and 
accept gladly the good news of salvation, surely many 
more of them would spend their lives where this double 
reward is realized every day. And why should not 
every true follower of the Master be fishing constantly 
for men, not only in the medical work but in every walk 
of life? Will you do it?” 
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Community Service. Preaching is a vocation. 
Teaching is a vocation. Practicing medicine is a voca- 
tion. But do most of us realize that life itself should 
be looked upon as a vocation? Do some preach men 
into the Kingdom? Do others teach men into the 
Kingdom? Why not live men into the Kingdom? 

There is something thrilling in the homely little tale 
of the lad who, with his family, had been nursed and 
fed and comforted by a good Christian woman. He 
then looked up into her face and asked, ‘Please, 
ma’am, are you God’s wife?” Without being anything 
or anybody in particular, it is altogether possible to 
extend the Kingdom of truth and righteousness just 
by living Christlike lives. In some intuitive fashion 
men and women are able to discern Godlikeness wher- 
ever it blooms in the beauty of sincerity and service 
and, to return to an observation made before, it is 
often caught even when it isn’t taught. Like the 
wind that ‘“bloweth where it will’ is that subtle influ- 
ence of life upon life. 

And this, after all, is the secret of that which is 
called community service. By no means is it any mere 
external affair, nor does it deal primarily with externals. 
It is not a matter of changing surroundings. It has 
to do with the transformation of centers. 


‘“‘As in water face answereth to face, 
So the heart of man to man.” 


What counts in community service is ‘‘heart action.” 

Not everyone can be a successful community servant, 

for the very essence of such service is not so much in 

what one says or does as in what one is. The good 
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news is something more than a declaration; it is ‘‘the 
power of God unto salvation.” Jesus came not so 
much to proclaim God as to manifest him. The 
Kingdom of God is extended not only by proclamation 
but also by demonstration. 

1. ‘Mere social service.”’ It is not possible to draw 
a sharp line between teaching and preaching on the 
one hand and the manifestation of a Christian spirit 
in community service on the other, for the reason 
that truth and life cannot be separated. He who 
preaches or teaches must manifest the Christian 
spirit in other practical ways or his words are of little 
avail, and he who truly gives himself to the manifesta- 
tion of the Christian spirit for the benefit of some group 
cannot refrain from proclaiming the good news as 
opportunity offers. Hence our sectional divisions in 
these two chapters have to be somewhat arbitrary and 
types of work are found to overlap. Indeed, the 
difference between one worker and another is mainly a 
difference of emphasis. 

This chapter opened with an illustration of com- 
munity service in which the leader is a minister of the 
gospel who preaches regularly. In the last chapter the 
teaching work of the Church was illustrated by the 
story of a Christian woman in the Tennessee mountains, 
who, with no reflection upon her fine work as a teacher, 
has really rendered her greatest service just by living 
among the people with whom she cast her lot. This 
section of our study, therefore, cannot be sharply set 
off by itself; but the subdivision is made in order to 
make plain the fact that it is not only by the preacher, 
the teacher, and the medical missionary that disciples 
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of Christ are made, but also by a kind of service the 
value of which all Christians do not appreciate. Some 
get wrong impressions from secondhand information 
about what is done and why it is done, having no 
opportunity to see for themselves. But when they do 
see, they are apt to assume a different attitude toward 
what is sometimes scornfully spoken of as ‘‘mere social 
service.’ A most helpful illustration of this fact is 
found in a letter from Dr. W. B. Greenway, of Bethany 
Temple Church of Philadelphia. Having had occasion 
to conduct meetings in Arizona and visit the Tucson 
Indian Training School, he wrote as follows: 

“T do not know how much good I did those people. 
They were most appreciative. However, I do know 
that the trip did me a world of good. I was converted. 
That is, I was converted to the importance of the work 
being done by our Board of National Missions, espe- 
cially as it related to a kind of so-called social service 
work. There has always been a doubt in my mind 
about your raising cows and pigs and chickens and 
cabbage and corn with Presbyterian money. But when 
I saw how it was done at the Tucson Training School, 
and at Sacaton, and the absolute necessity for it, I have 
now only words of praise for such work. I can very 
readily see how it would be almost folly just to educate 
those Indians in a kind of academic way. It is neces- 
sary to teach them how to live.” 

What Dr. Greenway so wisely said is worthy of repe- 
tition, for it focuses attention upon the fundamental 
need of many groups, a need which must be supplied 
before the Kingdom can make progress: ‘It is neces- 
sary to teach them how to live.” The plain truth is 
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that certain economic and social conditions, certain 
habits of thought and life, seem to make it impossible 
for people to heed the truth as it is in Christ, no matter 
how faithfully that truth may be proclaimed in their 
hearing. Having ears they hear not. Having eyes 
they see not. Shall they, therefore, be left utterly 
neglected? ‘‘Not so,” says the Church. ‘We will go 
to them and live among them and see if it is not possible 
to open blind eyes and unstop deaf ears by a patient, 
loving ministry. If a message makes no impression, 
we will discover what kind of impression may be made 
by a life.’ And we have discovered. Demonstrations 
of the gospel succeed where mere proclamations fail. 
It is found true not only in foreign lands but in many 
rural communities and in the crowded sections of the 
great cities of our own country. An illustration of such 
service in a city was given in the last chapter in the 
story of Labor Temple. We cross to the Pacific Coast 
for another illustration. 

2. City centers. ‘Well, you will find a warm wel- 
come and more doing at Trinity Center than at any 
other place in town.” It was an Irish policeman who 
thus answered the inquiry of two sailors about the 
churches of San Francisco. 

Trinity Center was once Trinity Church. That was 
before the great fire of 1906, when fine residences filled 
much of what is known as the mission district of the 
city by the Golden Gate. Then the substantial fami- 
lies moved out and the building was left with its pastor 
and its reduced membership trying to continue the 
typical service of a parish church in the midst of a new 
population—neither rich nor poor, but different, the 
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descendants of many races and many traditions, who 
were not characterized by the homogeneity and similar 
tastes and customs of those who had long walked 
together in well-trodden paths. The new population 
was not un-American, but cosmopolitan and under the 
necessity of developing a community consciousness. 
If it was not critical and antagonistic, it was at least 
supremely indifferent to all churches except the 
Roman Catholic. Yet an unsatisfied soul hunger was 
evident. 

Here, then, stood the historic Trinity Church, boast- 
ing a glorious past, but facing an apparently hopeless 
future in a community which cried down her mainte- 
nance as economic waste. It was at this time, in 
October, 1919, that Dr. William P. Shriver, Director of 
City and Immigrant Work, secured the adoption of a 
plan whereby Trinity Church became Trinity Center. 

As soon as the necessary refitting was completed, 
Trinity Center opened for business by broadcasting her 
platform to the whole community. Believing in the 
neighborhood as a primary unit in an American democ- 
racy, Trinity declared that her aim was so to promote 
the civic, social, and religious life of the community as 
to help the neighborhood to find itself. She assured 
everyone, regardless of religious convictions or social 
standing, of his welcome within her doors, and she has 
consistently kept to this policy. Last summer, for 
instance, she conducted the largest vacation Church 
school west of Chicago. Twenty nationalities and as 
many denominations were represented—even Jews, 
Christian Scientists, and Mormons were among those 
enrolled and twenty-five per cent of all were Catholics. 
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Some of the priests have shown themselves sympa- 
thetic toward this movement. 

Purposing to interpret Christianity in terms of serv- 
ice, Trinity has all along encouraged social and 
recreational activities. Thus in her service Trinity is 
a real center and opens her doors to many different 
interests. Basketball teams from factories and busi- 
ness offices find in the gymnasium their first contact 
with the Church. Labor organizations receive a 
friendly greeting and free use of the building. Political 
parties secure a fair, impartial hearing in their discus- 
sion of matters which are vital to the whole community. 
Public-school children hold frequent parties in the 
social rooms. Close communication and friendly co- 
operation are maintained with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Property Owners’ Association, and Mission 
Merchants’ Association. These all go to Trinity from 
without. Thus Trinity has become a clearing house 
for all manner of human need. Its spirit of toleration 
and friendliness has won the respect and support of the 
entire community. 

“But above all else Trinity is seeking to bring men 
to a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, and to an under- 
standing of the principles of his Kingdom. She is 
putting Bibles into the homes of the parish, for over 
one half of these families, it has been found, do not 
own so much as a New Testament. In connection with 
the Wednesday prayer meeting she is teaching the 
Bible story to from fifty to one hundred neglected 
children who otherwise would be roaming the streets. 
All the regular services of worship she conducts in much 
the usual manner, but with peculiar emphasis upon the 
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participation of all and with a view to applying religion 
to the actual problems of life. Of all the Trinity 
program ‘Happy Sunday Night,’ a service of about 
two and a half hours, is perhaps the most spectacular.” 

Probably nothing is more significant of the character 
and results of the program than are the two names by 
which Trinity Center is known in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. ‘The Riffraff Church” is what it has been called 
by some who think that a church exists only for “nice” 
folk. But to the people of the mission who know and 
love her, Trinity Center is “ours’—‘‘The Friendly 
Church.”’ 

3. Rural life work. Not only in congested city 
centers but also in rural districts the community service 
method is reaching neglected peoples and binding them 
together in codperative activities under the influence 
of the spirit and purpose of Christ. Great variety is 
to be found in such communities but there is room to 
give only two examples. The first represents the new 
and “‘raw’’ type of community where people almost 
from the ends of the earth are brought together because 
of some previously unknown industrial value to be 
developed for the world’s good. 

In Natrona County, Wyoming, the geographical 
center of the state, lie two great oil fields, Salt Creek 
and the famous Teapot Dome. To this center, in the 
fall of 1925, came Dr. A. O. Browne, representative of 
the Town and Country Department of the Board of 
National Missions, to be the pastor and general super- 
intendent of what is called Midwest Parish, with an 
associate, Rev. David Sharp. On arrival they found 
only twenty-seven Church members scattered through- 
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out a population of ten thousand. The people were 
almost wholly uninterested in any phase of religion. 
Their contact with it was too remote to figure even 
casually in their lives. ‘The field proved to be big with 
problems of every kind, yet big with opportunity for 
future achievement. In eight months’ time, as results 
of their efforts, fifteen Sunday schools had been estab- 
lished in the oil fields, in addition to a flourishing 
school at Midwest. Twelve hundred children were 
enrolled in these schools, an increase of one thousand. 
Five hundred members had been added to the church, 
and on April 8, 1926, the church went on record as 
self-supporting. 

The field is peculiar in its needs, and the people from 
every state in the Union represent, directly or through 
the ‘folks back home,” almost every Christian group in 
existence, both Catholic and Protestant. For this 
reason, the work has progressed on a community church 
basis, in fact as well as in name, enrolling in its member- 
ship Adventists, Baptists, Christian Scientists, Congre- 
gationalists, Dutch Reformists, Episcopalians, Catho- 
lics, Latter Day Saints, Lutherans, Methodists, Naza- 
renes, Presbyterians, Reorganized Saints, Salvation 
Army members, and many other sects. Most of them 
united with the Church on profession and baptism, or 
reaffirmation; very few by letter. 

Turning now to an entirely different type of com- 
munity, we find such among the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, twenty-five miles from a railroad, in a valley 
several miles long and less than a quarter of a mile 
wide. This community presents almost all the handi- 
caps of an isolated and neglected mountain community, 
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but the Presbyterian church in the center stands for 
everything that leads to the life more abundant. 
What may be called the ‘‘creed”’ of such a rural com- 
munity work is so comprehensively set forth by its 
leader, Rev. C. F. Leonard, that it is here quoted, in 
somewhat condensed form: 

“We believe in seven days of service each week. There- 
fore we have enlarged the scope of our work until it 
embraces almost every phase of life. Our equipment 
includes a manse, a mission house, a church building, 
a small farm with orchard, garden, chicken yard, and 
wood lot. In the church we have supplies for a school, 
library, and picture-showing, with arrangements for a 
very worshipful service. On the hill above the build- 
ings is a fine playground for the children, which is also 
used by the adults. Running water, with drinking 
fountain, sinks, bath, et cetera, has been installed. 

“We believe that the church itself should be first with 
Christ at the head. Our Bible school is the training 
school of the church, graded, efficiently taught, and 
presenting a living gospel. From it we receive most 
of the members for our church. We know that its 
training has made a distinct impression on the life 
of the community, especially among the children. 

“We believe in education that 1s Christian. For 
several years our county school was inefficiently taught, 
causing the children to care for none of the better 
things of life. One teacher, inadequately trained, 
working in a one-room schoolhouse with the lives of 
many children, could not do much. The school was 
taken over by the pastor and community worker; the 
term was extended to nine months; the course of study 
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was made more helpful and interesting; and results 
followed. Best of all, those continuing with us until 
the end of the school year were all followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

“We believe in healthy bodies and minds. There 
has been a marked advance in health among the 
school children, due, we believe, to regular exercise, 
supervised and adapted to the needs of each group. 
Where medical attention is needed it has been provided. 
Each year we have a health month. 

“We believe in beauty. The spiritual condition of 
a community is generally shown by the beauty or lack 
of beauty found in its homes and churches. We en- 
deavor to inspire our people with love for all forms of 
beauty. 

“We believe in the more abundant life of the home. 
We have one month given over entirely to the farmer. 
Seed Sowers’ Service Week emphasizes the necessity 
of the right use of seed, soil, and soul, where success 
is expected in life. Prayer services for the farmer and 
his farm are held; the stewardship of the farmer is 
taught; conservation and land improvement are con- 
sidered. 

“We believe in taking part in county politics. We 
do not tell our people for whom to vote. Our own 
votes are kept secret. But each year we present a school 
of government. There we teach the purpose and the 
privilege of the vote; the qualifications of efficient 
officers; and the duties of each office. We stand 
strongly for law enforcement and for peace in the 
community. Life is safer and happier. There is a 
growing pride in the record of the community and we 
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are better able to codperate in doing the works of 
righteousness. 

“We believe, in the world outlook. Our Month of 
Missions each year is presented with the idea of seeing 
the other parts of the world. We have children who 
are thinking of the foreign work as theirs for life, and 
others who are planning for its support in different 
ways.” 

As we close this chapter, which gives inadequate 
glimpses of what the Church is doing through com- 
munity service, it would be well to turn once more to 
those words of the Master recorded in the fourth chapter 
of Luke when he said, ‘““To-day hath this scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.”” What Scripture? Why, this 
Scripture: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach good tid- 
ings to the poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

That was why Jesus came. The kind of service just 
described is the kind of service Jesus rendered. And 
he said to his disciples, ‘‘Follow me.” Yes, and he also 
said that they should do “greater works.” Have we 
any evidence that the Church is truly, even if incom- 
pletely, following Jesus? 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PREPARATION OF THE WORKERS 


It seems that ‘‘school days” are never over in our 
generation. 

The “‘inevitables’”’ of modern living have increased 
over those catalogued by our forefathers. They listed 
death and taxes. We have included schools. 

The familiar old story of Finnegan, whose laconic 
report told his superintendent that his train was “off 
agin; on agin,’ is repeated in our busy lives. No 
sooner are we out of school than we are in again. 

Kindergartens, grammar schools, colleges—these are 
but beginnings. They merely lead up to the pro- 
fessional schools; but those who do not enter the pro- 
fessions do not thereby escape schools. Does the young 
man wish to be a banker? Straightway he finds him- 
self in a special school. Is he of a mechanical turn of 
mind? Before he knows it he has landed in a radio 
school, an. automobile school, or a school for electricians. 
If he enters railroad service he is soon on a fast train, 
bound for a railroad school. Would he be an insurance 
agent? Quickly he is enrolled in an insurance school. 

What is the meaning of all such special schools with 
their almost continuous sessions? They mean that the 
business world has found that if it is to do its work 
successfully under modern conditions it must have 
specially trained workers. It never has enough. It 
cannot get all it needs. It has to try to ‘‘muddle 
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through” part of its work by using untrained or half- 
trained persons, but nobody wants that kind. Every- 
where and every day with respect to every way of life 
the world is saying in louder and louder tones, “The 
next time you send me a man, send one who knows his 
business.”” Everybody knows that this is true. 

As it is with business in general, so with the biggest 
business on earth. The Church must have trained 
workers if it is to do its work efficiently and carry out 
its purpose. It is not enough that those workers are 
men and women of general intelligence. They need 
special training, partly with respect to method and 
technique, but more particularly with respect to the 
purpose of the enterprise and the plastic, delicate, 
highly explosive human material whose transformation 
is sought. Above everything else they need a special 
training of the spirit—a kind of training which is hardly 
thought of in the ordinary curriculum but which is the 
very heart of real religious education—a training which 
shall bring the spirit of the man into complete sub- 
jection to the Spirit of God, which shall lay hold upon 
the vagrant impulses of youth and fuse them into a 
settled and dominant Christlike purpose, which shall 
make them “strong in the Lord, and in the strength of 
his might’’ so that no “‘whips and scorns of time” may 
ever turn them aside from the path that is marked by 
the blood of Christ and the martyrs. This training is 
the all-important, all-perplexing, never-ending task 
which is called Christian education. How does the 
Church endeavor to prepare its workers? 

We have already noticed in Chapter II how, in the 
pursuit of its mission to evangelize the world, the 
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Church depends in large measure upon the educational 
process. In this chapter we are thinking especially of 
the preparation of the workers who are to take the 
places of those now active, but the beginning of such 
preparation is scarcely to be distinguished from the 
work of evangelization. In other words, the first step 
of Christian education is to bring the subject of such 
education to be a disciple of Jesus Christ, and all the 
other steps, until we come to the training for special 
types of service, have as their primary aim the develop- 
ment of Christian character. 

No sharp line can be drawn between Christian educa- 
tion as an evangelizing force and Christian education 
as a means of preparing workers for Christian service, 
for they shade into each other and move forward 
together. Yet in our thinking the two objectives are 
kept somewhat distinct for this reason: The virgin 
mission field lacks certain Christian institutions which 
are common in a Christian community, namely, the 
Christian home, the Christian church, the Christian 
school, and the community itself. Into the mission 
field we must introduce the Christian church and the 
Christian school, and through them gradually erect 
Christian families and Christian communities; hence 
the objective is primarily evangelistic. But when we 
think of a large Christian group, such as the nearly 
two million persons making up the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, we have a group, on the whole, 
already evangelized and more or less developed in 
Christian character, which already maintains, in 
various degrees of efficiency, all the institutions just 
mentioned. The task, therefore, of preparing workers 
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and leaders is primarily an educational task. It is only 
in this respect that Christian education may be set 
apart from evangelization, for both have in view exactly 
the same end—the building of the Kingdom of God. 
The Christian home, the Christian church, and the 
Christian school are the three main agencies for the 
preparation of Christian workers. 


Home Training. It is safe to say that there is no 
agency, no institution, which is so effective in the early 
and most essential training of Christian workers as the 
Christian home. This is because the most impression- 
able years of life—the years of early childhood—receive 
almost no impressions except those of the home. 
During the first five or six years the child forms almost 
no outside contacts, except with a few children of the 
neighborhood, and this is the most plastic period of 
life. It has been well said that children of this tender 
age are “‘wax to receive, and marble to retain.”” That is 
to say, they are easily and profoundly impressed by the 
influences brought to bear upon them, and the impres- 
sions received in early childhood are so powerful that 
they are likely never to be changed throughout life. 
This being true, what a solemn responsibility rests 
upon the Christian home! [If it fails to give the training 
it can and ought to give—and too often it does—many 
workers for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom will be 
wholly lost to the cause, and many who turn to that 
service in later years will be forever handicapped by 
the lack of that which was their right in a Christian 
home. 

It is a sobering fact that the slow progress of the 
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Kingdom is due in large measure to the failures of 
Christian homes. This is because the whole trend of a 
life is so often determined by home training. Does 
some one object, ‘No, it is lack of training?” The 
objection is not valid, for the fact is that children 
“catch” the very spirit of a home and, though there 
may be no conscious effort to draw them away from 
Christian aims and ideals, home influence becomes a 
positive training. If the home influence is not toward 
Christian life and service, it is against. Doubtless 
many Christian parents would protest vigorously if 
they were accused of training their children away from 
rather than toward such Christian life and service; yet 
such is the undoubted effect of much home influence, 
even in professedly Christian homes. A_ recently 
published pamphlet contains these true words: ‘The 
dominant spirit of the family life is of the first and last 
importance. The younger children in particular learn 
by absorption. They drink in the spirit of the family 
and make it their own as naturally and as continuously 
as they drink the air into their lungs. It would be just 
as futile to try to give religious instruction and training 
to children in a home where the atmosphere is un- 
christian as it would be to try to teach them the laws 
of health in a dark, damp, and verminous dungeon. 
A loose-tongued, quarrelsome, greedy family life will 
poison the most regular system of religious instruction. 
The family life must testify to the same spirit as the 
family instruction. This is only to say that a home 
atmosphere which is Christian through and through is 
the only atmosphere in which Christian instruction and 
Christian training have any chance.” 
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That American homes in general are failing to give 
their children moral and religious training of any kind 
is the testimony that comes from every side, to say 
nothing of such positive and wise training as will give 
those children the right start toward lives of Christian 
activity. Indeed, most homes fail to give the children 
much else which is a child’s right and essential to his 
highest welfare and that of the community in which he 
lives. The Massachusetts Division of Mental Hygiene 
recently made a study of four hundred children brought 
to its ‘habit clinics.”’ This division does not include 
what we call religious education as among the things 
that a ‘‘normal’”’ home should give to a child, but it 
does assume that a normal home should give not only 
food and shelter but training in conduct, affection, some 
of the culture of the group to which the child belongs, 
opportunity for play and companionship with other 
children. Judged by this rather low standard, it was 
found that four fifths of the homes failed to give what a 
home should give. The report includes the following 
significant paragraph: ‘In most cases where the home 
failed the child it was not through poverty but for 
spiritual.reasons. For instance, of 280 children, 83 per 
cent received no teaching from their parents of what 
right or wrong behavior is; 78 per cent received no effec- 
tive control; nearly 50 per cent lived in homes showing 
no cultural interests; 41 per cent lacked opportunity 
for normal play; and 10 per cent were unloved.” 

In his excellent book entitled ‘““The Unfinished Busi- 
ness of the Presbyterian Church in America,’ Rev. 

1 Published by the Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. A. 
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Fred Eastman describes the average parent of to-day, 
calling him Smith. Smith is pictured as ‘cultured, 
keen at business, a decent and respectable citizen,” 
but a man who has lost his sense of fellowship with God 
and who tries to get along without God. Yet Smith 
is what he is because in his childhood and youth he had 
religious training, and the question confronting him as 
a parent is this: ‘Can I pass on to my children my 
conscience, my habits of conduct, my morals, and my 
spirit without the God that inspired them, without the - 
religion that nurtured them?” It is clear that this 
cannot be done, and the Smiths of our day are beginning 
to realize this truth. There must be religious education 
in the home if we are to have a new generation of men 
and women who give themselves in Christian service. 
It is because of the facts just recited that the Church 
seeks to bring all parents to a realization of the impor- 
tant place of the home and of home influences in the 
preparation of workers to carry forward the Master’s 
work. 


The Church as Educator. One of the disturbing 
facts with which we have to deal as we think of the 
preparation of workers to carry forward the Lord’s work 
is that there are so many people—even earnest Church 
members—who lack any deep conviction that the 
Church has an educational duty. They cannot think 
“religion”? without thinking of the Church, but when 
they think “education” they do not connect that term 
with the Church. In spite of the fact that Jesus said, 
“Go... teaching,’ there are multitudes of good 
Church veople who do not realize how vital is the 
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connection between the process of education and the 
institution known as the Church. 

A somewhat amusing but very interesting proof of 
the statement just made was afforded by what may be 
called a “trick” that the writer played upon a group of 
exceptionally intelligent and active Church workers at 
a certain conference. Together they had been studying 
the whole subject of Christian education, with the 
writer as their leader—an average of about sixty being 
in the group. One whole hour had been given to the 
consideration of the home and the church as educational 
agencies and general agreement was reached that, with 
respect to developing attitudes and dispositions and 
molding character, these are more potent agencies 
than are the schools. All seemed convinced that the 
home and the church have heavy educational respon- 
sibilities. 

The leader, however, had expressed his belief that 
most people think of education as the business of the 
school rather than of the home and the church, and at 
the next meeting of the group he made atest. Telling 
those present that he desired to get some ‘‘snapshots” 
of the way their minds reacted to certain ideas, he 
requested that when he expressed an idea in a single 
word they would immediately respond by naming some 
agency through which that idea might be carried out. 
It was made clear that no one should “stop and think,” 
but snould utter as quickly as possible the word which 
first came into his mind as representing the agency 
connected with the idea. With the plan clearly under- 
stood and all interested he mentioned several words in 
rapid succession and the group responded promptly. 
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For instance, the leader said, ‘‘Travel.’’? Almost all 
responded with the word, “Railroad,” though a few 
mentioned other means of transportation. He said, 
“Finance.” A chorus responded with “Bank.’? He 
sald, ‘‘Voyage.”’ They answered unanimously, “Ship,” 
or ‘‘Steamer.”’ He said, “Religion.’”? Everyone an- 
swered, ‘‘Church.”’ Then he said, “‘Education,”’ and 
without an exception every member of the group 
responded, ‘‘School.’”’ Then many of the members of 
that intelligent company began to laugh, remembering 
to what they had agreed on the previous day and seeing 
how they had been ‘“‘caught.’”’ They discovered that 
in spite of the judgment which had followed ‘sober 
second thought,” the natural thing was for them to 
think first of a school every time anyone mentioned 
education. This is doubtless true of most people of 
our day. We have become so accustomed to depending 
upon the schools for the education of our children, in 
the popular sense of the word, that we overlook the 
influence of other educational agencies. 

There is another important fact which we are prone 
to overlook. This is that our schools—by which most 
of us mean the public schools—make no direct effort 
to train our children and young people for Christian 
service, and, as institutions, contribute almost nothing 
toward that end. This is not a criticism of the public 
schools. The writer believes in them most firmly and 
he honors and admires the host of overworked and 
underpaid teachers who do so much for the development 
of intelligence in our boys and girls. Moreover, he is pro- 
foundly grateful that there are so many earnest Chris- 
tian teachers who use every opportunity to develop 
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Christian character and Christian ideals in the children 
under their care. But the recognition of this fine 
service does not change the fact that our public schools 
as such do not exist for the purpose of training Christian 
workers and leaders, and, as organisms, do not and 
cannot function toward that end. This being true, 
it is clear that such education for service, beyond what 
is given in the Christian home, must be in some manner 
provided by the Church. The Church must function 
as educator. This it is earnestly trying to do, in order 
that Christ’s purpose may be carried forward by the 
present and the oncoming generations. 

We come now to the question, ‘‘How does the Church 
seek to discharge its educational obligation?’ This is 
a question which cannot be answered in limited space 
either easily or adequately, because the ways are so 
numerous and because they dovetail into one another; 
but in a general way it may be said that the Church 
seeks to conduct its educational work mainly through 
its local churches and through educational institutions 
which it maintains. We will think first of the educa- 
tional task as committed to local churches, part of it 
conducted by a congregation acting alone and part of 
it performed in codperation with other churches of the 
community or of the denomination. 

1. The educational council. In Presbyterian 
churches, the church session, with the pastor as its 
leader, bears the responsibility for the teaching work 
of the local church and has the oversight of that work. 
With the recent great increase of educational activities, 
however, it is a common thing for sessions to delegate 
such responsibility to a carefully selected group of 
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leaders, or to add to their own number some of the 
members who are most efficient in educational work, 
thus forming what is often called a Council of Religious 
Education. However the supervising group is formed 
and whatever it may be called, it has been found impor- 
tant that each local church shall have some body of 
people whose duty it is to organize the educational 
activities so that they will be adapted to the needs of 
children, young people, and adults and result in the 
greatest possible efficiency. Meanwhile, the educa- 
tional leaders of the denomination are steadily working 
out a comprehensive course of religious education so 
that each local council may have the necessary help in 
carrying out a complete program. By such organiza- 
tion the Church is making clear the fact that it realizes 
its educational responsibility. 

2. The Sunday school. It is almost unnecessary to 
point out that for over one hundred years the Sunday 
school has been, as it still is, the most common and the 
most conspicuous agency through which a local church 
promotes a program of Christian education. The 
work of the typical Sunday school is so well known that 
it needs no comment, but the significant fact of our 
times is that the efficiency of Sunday schools is being 
steadily increased so that they are coming to be real 
schools for Christian nurture and training. The 
instruction is carefully graded so that from the Cradle 
Roll to the adult class each group is receiving that kind 
of instruction and guidance which does most to develop 
the Christian life and prepare for Christian service, 
and many churches are providing well-arranged educa- 
tional buildings so that each group is provided with 
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all that is needed for such religious education as is 
possible within a very limited time. 

Here is the difficulty confronted by the Church with 
respect to the Sunday school: The time for instruction 
is so limited that no great educational results can be 
expected. Of course, magnificent results of Sunday- 
school teaching have been witnessed for several genera- 
tions; but it is probably true that in most of such cases 
the work actually done in the Sunday school has been 
preceded and followed by additional teaching and 
guidance in the home or by some devoted Sunday-school 
teacher who has found ways of influencing the members 
of a class outside the Sunday-school period which is 
so distressingly brief. When it is remembered that 
many of the Sunday-school pupils do not enjoy the 
advantages of Christian homes and receive nothing else 
in the way of religious education, it is apparent that 
what is offered by the Sunday school is all too anaes 
to yield the desired results. 

3. The vacation Church schools. As a means of 
supplementing the work of the Sunday school, the 
Church has found that it is easily possible to gather 
children together during the summer vacations in 
schools which are in session two and one half hours 
every day for a period of from three to six weeks. 
These vacation Church schools have grown in favor 
rapidly during recent years, and in them it is possible to 
give within a short period far more religious instruction 
than can be imparted in a whole year of Sunday-school 
attendance. The growth of this kind of educational 
work has been most gratifying. In 1920 there were 
reported 237 such schools connected with Presbyterian 
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churches; the reports for 1925 revealed 1,376, while it 
is certain that many others were conducted but not 
reported. While this kind of work is to be considered 
as Primary work, though the schools include children 
beyond the Primary grades, it lays foundations which 
are essential to Christian service and leadership. For 
instance, a report comes of such a school conducted by 
Rev. J. H. Pagan and assistants, during the summer of 
1926, among the Mexican children in Phoenix, Arizona. 
It was something new, and the workers found it difficult 
to persuade parents to encourage or even permit their 
children to attend, yet 125 boys and girls were ulti- 
mately enrolled. The report says: ‘‘When this school 
was started no one student could name the first book of 
the Bible, and very few had any idea what the Bible was. 
On the evening when the closing exercises were held 
almost all the students could name the books of the 
Bible and recite the Ten Commandments and many 
selected passages. Many of the Mexican people are 
becoming interested in our work since we held this 
school.” 

Besides the vacation church schools conducted by 
separate churches, our workers are active in promoting 
community schools of this type which are of great value 
to the adults as well as the children. One such school 
conducted in a mountain community in Tennessee is 
briefly described as follows: 

‘‘It was in a convention of mountain Sunday schools! 
meeting in Morgan County, Tennessee, in the early 
summer of 1926, that the idea of a consolidated vaca- 
tion Church school was first introduced for this county. 
It was pointed out that Morgan County has consoli- 
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dated public schools in sparsely settled mountain 
communities, and that a plan should be worked out 
whereby communities contiguous to an accessible center 
could get together, regardless of denominational or 
political affiliation, in a consolidated vacation Church 
school, open to Church people and nonchurchgoing 
people. A committee decided unanimously to launch 
the consolidated school. The suggestion to use auto- 
mobile school busses, the committee to pay for the 
gasoline used and to furnish reliable drivers, was 
favorably acted upon by the county Board of Public 
Instruction. Schedules for the various communities 
were carefully worked out and advertised, roads named 
that would be covered, and children in remote places, 
assembled at convenient points along these highways, 
were transported back and forth to the Bible school. 
Out of the sparsely settled communities that were 
accessible, 131 pupils were enrolled. To have reached 
this number in their respective communities would 
have required at least six vacation schools, and if they 
had been divided into denominational groups the 
number of schools needed would have been greatly 
increased. None of the places reached has full-time 
preaching. 

“The number of hours of actual instruction was sixty, 
which equals more than the regular Sunday school 
gives in an entire year, besides the advantage of con- 
secutive instruction and the guidance in the develop- 
ment of the pupil supplementing the formal instruction. 
It was a service to every type of church in the mountain 
community, and children who had had no contact with 
the Church were given an opportunity for training in 
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the Christian outlook on life which is regarded as 
essential to morals and right citizenship. This con- 
solidated vacation Church school made friends for the 
Church and reached the communities in a unique 
manner. It has awakened a desire on the part of the 
entire population to give to the youth the necessary 
training and equipment to meet the problems of the 
new day that is dawning in the Southern mountains, as 
a result of the new highways that are being opened to 
all parts of the country and the new neighborhood 
contacts that are being formed. The inhabitants are 
largely of Scotch-Irish and Anglo-Saxon blood, and 
are in sympathy with religious ideals and the preserva- 
tion of the home. The Kingdom of God is being 
established in and through this method of spiritual 
education, training, and development, and the State 
rightfully looks to the Church to perform this task in 
the making of citizens.” 

4. Week-day schools. The fact that Protestant 
Christians were offering their children and other chil- 
dren only about 26 hours of religious instruction in a 
year, while Jews were offering over 300, and Roman 
Catholics about 200 hours, prompted not only the 
vacation school movement but also various plans by 
which boys and girls are provided with varying amounts 
of religious education in what are called week-day 
schools of religion. The various types are too numerous 
to mention in a brief section, but the general plan and 
method are as follows: If possible, arrangements are 
made to have the children released from the public 
school for at least one period each day during school 
hours, though where this cannot be accomplished they 
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are gathered after school hours; these children meet 
at a church or other suitable place and are given care- 
fully graded religious instruction and training; the 
work is done by thoroughly prepared teachers, two 
thirds of whom in the Presbyterian schools are college 
or normal-school graduates and nearly half of whom are 
paid; the work is of a standard equal to that of the 
same grade in public schools and often credit is given 
by the local public school. 

By this plan scores of communities are providing 
effective religious education for most of their children. 
In Kansas City, Kansas, for instance, over 90 per cent 
of the public-school children attend church-school 
classes. This type of work has developed generally 
within a period of about five years, but about 500 
Presbyterian churches reported such schools for 1925, 
with 1,300 teachers, an enrollment of over 60,000, and 
an average attendance of 88 per cent. A leader in this 
kind of effort thus presents the essentials for its further 
enlargement: ‘“There must be a deep appreciation of 
the importance of religious education; there must be a 
wholesome discontent with the customary educational 
program; there must be information concerning the 
achievements of the week-day church-school movement; 
there must be information concerning the organization 
and administration of week-day church schools.” 

5. Group training. It has become obvious that 
for the adequate development of Christian character 
and training in Christian ideals special methods have 
to be used for various ages and groups. Recognizing 
this fact, the Church is steadily developing such 
specialized training. Lack of space prevents the 
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presentation of details, but full information may be 
secured from the Board of Christian Education. Suf- 
fice it to say that most effective plans have been worked 
out for the religious education of young children up to 
ten or twelve years of age. Other plans are provided 
for the older children of ‘‘the teen age’”’ and, because 
boys respond to one kind of training and girls to 
another, they fall into two groups—“‘Girls’ Work”’ and 
“Boys’ Work.” For instance, the organization known 
as Presbyterian Pioneers is being found most valuable 
for the religious development of boys so that they will 
become workers in extending Christ’s Kingdom. 
Particular attention has been given to the needs of 
young people from eighteen to twenty-three, to be 
touched upon in a later paragraph; provision is made 
for the continuance of educational work among the 
adults, both in Bible schools and in other organizations; 
and a special Department of Men’s Work carries for- 
ward Bible study and training in Christian service 
among the mature men. Thus among all ages and 
groups the Church seeks to develop its own members 
and other persons so that Christ’s purpose may be 
carried out. 

6. Young People’s Work. It is especially impor- 
tant that notice be taken of the plans for the Christian 
development of young people, for a comprehensive 
program has been worked out which provides not only 
for further instruction in Christian truth but also for 
spiritual development through worship and _ practical 
training in the many activities of energetic youth. The 
church services, the Sunday school, various local 
organized societies of the young people, and means for 
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bringing them into interdenominational relations with 
other young people, are all made part of a unified plan 
which aims at spiritual culture and training for Chris- 
tian service. Not least among the means which 
promote these ends are the numerous conferences of 
young people held during each summer. Sixty-one 
such conferences were held in 1926, with an attendance 
of approximately six thousand. Here the young people 
assemble for serious study in two or three classes a day 
for eight or ten days, to listen to informing and inspira- 
tional addresses and to enjoy together recreational 
activities which develop them physically and yield 
pleasure and fellowship. The very atmosphere of such 
conferences quickens spiritual passion and influences 
young men and women to consecrate their lives to some 
kind of full-time Christian service. In addition to such 
conferences, standard training schools, especially for 
the further equipment of Sunday-school teachers and 
other educational workers, are held in numerous 
communities and a summer normal school for more 
advanced training is held each summer. 

7. Schools of missions. One other very effective 
part of the religious educational work of the Church is 
to be found in the numerous mission-study classes and 
schools of missions conducted in many churches. The 
study of the needs of mission fields and of what the 
Christian Church is doing to meet those needs—not 
improperly spoken of sometimes as ‘“The New Acts of 
the Apostles’—yields remarkable results in bringing 
the students into an understanding of the purpose for 
which the Church exists and in prompting to definite 
effort in carrying out that purpose. The following 
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sketch indicates how such a school may be brought into 
being and what are the results: 

The pastor of a Minnesota church of one hundred 
members, who had never done any mission study and 
said that it could not be done, set quietly to work with 
rather amazing results. Without announcing a school 
of missions he invited a dozen men to dinner at the 
manse. He had secured a Japanese student from 
McCormick Seminary as the guest of honor and they 
spent a delightful evening with him. Then a study of 
Japan was suggested and the men were readily enlisted. 
Out of the men’s mission-study class grew a live men’s 
club which has been a source of strength and blessing in 
the church. In a somewhat similar way the pastor’s 
wife set to work among the women. Out of the 
mission-study class she organized grew a women’s 
missionary society—the first in that parish. Mean- 
while the wife of a high-school teacher persuaded the 
Christian Endeavor society to take six weeks for the 
study of the Young People’s textbook, and the superin- 
tendent of the Junior Endeavor pursued a similar 
course. So this little church where ‘‘it couldn’t be 
done’’ had a full-fledged school of missions with four 
classes! The pastor writes: ‘“‘We believe that there 
has come to the people here a keener realization of the 
fact that this local body of Christians has something 
to do with the great work of the Church of which they 
have known so little in the past. One of the results 
of this was a fivefold increase in benevolences. Re- 
sponsibility for work at home is more readily accepted 
as well.” 

It has taken pages of type just to present a mere 
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bird’s-eye view of the various means by which local 
Presbyterian churches, acting separately or collectively, 
seek to further what we call religious education and so 
prepare young and old to have some worthy part in 
doing the work committed to the Church by our Lord 
and Master. Does it appear from such a survey that 
the Church is seriously endeavoring to do just what 
Jesus. did—train disciples and send them forth as 
laborers in fields ‘‘white . . . unto harvest’’? If the 
answer is in the affirmative, then let it be remembered 
that the half has not yet been told, for thus far we have 
been thinking only of the home churches of our own 
land, and we have not attempted to notice the efforts 
put forth through educational institutions. We must 
get at least a glimpse of these activities. 


Educational Institutions. For the preparation 
of leaders and workers the Church does not depend only 
upon those educational activities which may be pro- 
vided by the home, the local church, and the com- 
munity. It has long seen the need of maintaining 
educational institutions in order to provide the nation 
and the world with a highly trained Christian leader- 
ship, not only in the ministry and other professions but 
in all the walks of life. The Church seeks to lead boys 
and young men into the ministry that the Christian 
ideal may be faithfully presented from the pulpit. It 
establishes and maintains institutions for the thorough 
training of young ministers that the pulpit message 
may be true, adequate, and powerful. Yet the Church 
does not depend wholly upon the pulpit for the propaga- 
tion of Christian truth, but seeks to give to all young 
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people that adequate Christian training which, as 
William Allen White puts it, shall make them ‘‘fit for 
the finer leadership.”’ Therefore the Church maintains 
colleges and preparatory schools and sends its workers 
into the State schools to add religious instruction and 
inspiration to the education provided by public funds. 
In these universities are thousands taking special 
courses not provided by the ordinary college and about 
two fifths of the nation’s students who are taking regular 
college work. 

1. The Christian college. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that boys who are turned toward the Chris- 
tian ministry—or other young men and young women 
who, in whatever profession or occupation, have the 
desire and purpose to become leaders in building a 
Christian civilization—shall be given a complete 
education in a Christian atmosphere and environment 
and at a minimum of expense. Therefore, for nearly 
two hundred years, since the founding of the ‘“‘Log 
College’ near Philadelphia by William Tennant in 
1727, Presbyterians have been building and maintaining 
Christian colleges, not for sectarian purposes but to 
provide a highly trained and devoted Christian leader- 
ship. From the most humble beginnings, ever reaching 
out into new territory as the country developed, by dint 
of untold toil and glorious self-sacrifice, the Presby- 
terian Church has steadily labored to provide institu- 
tions fully equipped to give a complete education— 
which means not only knowledge and training in the 
arts and sciences but also a knowledge of God’s Word 
and will and the guidance of young people into loving 
devotion to the ideals of Christ. Young men and 
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women from these institutions enter all walks of life 
and almost all of them go forth from Presbyterian 
colleges to live strong and useful Christian lives which 
count mightily in the building of that Christian civiliza- 
tion which is the Church’s great task. From some of 
these institutions throughout a long series of years 
every graduate has gone forth as a professed Christian, 
capable and consecrated as a Kingdom builder. The 
contribution of these colleges to the Christian ministry 
has been most notable. 

A study of the reports from forty-three Presbyterian 
colleges revealed the fact that over 21 per cent of the 
graduates found their life work in the field of religion, 
and over 20 per cent more in the field of education. 
Business claimed 8.5 per cent; the law, 10.5 per cent; 
medicine, 6.5 per cent; other professions, 6.5 per cent; 
and the life work of the other 26 per cent of over 
38,000 students was unknown. ‘The number of college 
graduates entering the Christian ministry is strong 
evidence of the Christian spirit pervading these institu- 
tions, and the same spirit is found in most of those who 
leave our Presbyterian colleges to enter other professions 
or business life. It is especially gratifying that so many 
of these graduates become teachers, carrying with 
them the Christian ideal and purpose as they in turn 
train others for the world’s work. Through the 
influence of such Christian colleges all phases of 
American life are given leadership whose influence is 
beyond computation in the development of,a Christian 
civilization. 

These colleges provide standard courses in the arts 
and sciences, but they do much more. The student 
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pursues his study in a definitely Christian atmosphere; 
his teachers are Christian men and women carefully 
selected for Christian influence as well as for ability; 
he is required to study the Bible as a part of his course 
necessary to graduation. The development of Bible 
courses and related courses bearing directly upon 
Christian life and work has been one of the notable 
advances of the past decade. Only ten years ago the 
Presbyterian colleges were practically without Bible 
chair endowment, the total for all being only about 
$300,000. During the past decade, full-time Bible 
chairs have been established in practically all Presby- 
terian institutions and a number of the colleges now 
maintain departments of religious education, with three 
or more professors, and the endowment for these 
purposes, while still inadequate, has grown to nearly 
$3,000,000. 

To crown the work done in and by the colleges the 
Church sees to it that special religious services are held 
annually at most of them, the services continuing 
through from four to twelve days. During this period 
the Christian claim has the right of way in the institu- 
tion and some able minister of the Church brings 
challenge and inspiration to faculty and students by 
means of his richest messages. Life tasks which angels 
might envy are portrayed and young men and women 
are given visions of a Church and a world which they 
may help to build. Many practical and _ personal 
questions arise on which students desire counsel and 
the hours of each day are frequently filled with personal 
interviews and group meetings. Through such con- 
ferences many students are brought to dedicate their 
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lives to the Christian ministry or to some form of mis- 
slonary service, and many others are led to accept 
Christ as their Saviour and King. During a period of 
ten years in a single institution 776 students accepted 
Christ at such special services. 

The Christian college may be likened to a great 
oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Into it, from deep reservoirs, 
flow two life streams. One is the stream of youthful 
ambition—a passion to make life count; the other is the 
stream of missionary purpose—to prepare other lives 
to count for Christ and his Kingdom. For instance, 
in a college bulletin is found the story of an ambitious 
boy who wrote about the money he had earned during 
the summer to help him on his college course and added, 
“This will be all I shall have except a pair of very willing 
hands.”’ On the same page we are told of two young 
missionaries in far southwestern China—a physician 
and his wife, both graduates of the college—who are 
sending eighty dollars a year to show their gratitude 
and to help some other student to prepare for Christian 
service. Where two such life streams meet under 
carefully arranged conditions they are like the streams 
of oxygen and hydrogen which meet in the blowpipe— 
they give forth a brilliant light which shines into the 
darkest places of earth. 

2. The state university. Tax-supported education 
owes its origin to religious sentiment. When people 
tax themselves to pay for the education of the children 
and youth of the nation, regardless of their ability to 
pay, it is evidence of the virility of the Christian life. 
The first schools and colleges were founded by the 
Churches or groups of Christians. Then the benefits 
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of an education were given to all through the state 
system, an outgrowth of Christian desire and purpose. 

Most of the students in state universities are taking 
technical and _ professional courses, preparing for 
specialized vocations. Can the Church afford to neglect 
such students? Presbyterians answer, ‘‘No,” with 
emphasis, and, that such a vast amount of available 
talent and skill may be conserved for the purpose of 
building a Christian civilization, Presbyterians co- 
operate with other denominations in maintaining at 
university centers active personnel organizations which 
endeavor to enlist such students as Kingdom builders 
and to supplement the education given by the State 
with those Christian elements that the State may not 
give. 

The fathers of 1,218 of the students in one university 
are farmers, and doubtless most of the sons of these 
farmers are taking the agricultural course. Picture 
what it would mean if these farmer students could all be 
reached and trained so that, going back to the farm life, 
they would make of the country church what it ought 
to be; or if the teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
and all the others should consecrate their university 
training to building the Kingdom of God in their 
communities. 

The approved method of work at large state uni- 
versities is for each denomination having any consider- 
able number of students to employ at least one repre- 
sentative who gives his entire time to pastoral oversight 
and religious instruction. As pastor, such a representa- 
tive has particular oversight of the students of his own 
denomination, assisting them in working out life prob- 
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lems and choosing their vocations, but as teacher he 
specializes in some phase of the work so that the 
representatives as a group constitute a competent 
faculty for religious instruction. Thus waste is 
eliminated through Christian coéperation. Besides, 
effort is made to maintain a church at each university 
center with a minister strong enough in his messages 
and his personality to win and guide the students, and 
also a residence headquarters which becomes the center 
of the social-religious life of the students and where they 
are always welcome—a Christian home by the side of 
the road, its doors always open to those in need of 
cheer and counsel. Most of the results from this 
ministry of Christian friendship cannot be tabulated, 
but here is an extract from one report which shows a 
little of how the work is done and some of the results: 
“For nine years we have watched the work among 
students with a growing conviction of its widespread 
and lasting effect on the lives of individuals and on the 
advancement of the Church. During this time 3,600 
students have been taught in Bible and mission classes, 
360 of these being foreign students; 95 confessed their 
faith in Christ and 900 others reaffirmed their faith by 
publicly uniting with the Church by affiliate member- 
ship. There were 65 Student Volunteers. Of these 
15 have gone to the foreign field and 9 to the home 
field as missionaries, 20 have entered the ministry or 
are now in preparation.” 

Concrete illustrations of the results of this type of 
work in securing highly trained workers for the mission 
fields are found in such incidents as the following: 
One day a university pastor received an urgent request 
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from the Board of Foreign Missions to find a student 
who was qualified for a teaching position in a school at 
Teheran, Persia. The university pastor laid the 
matter before a student who was just getting his 
Master’s degree and secured his willingness to go. 
About the same time, this university pastor received 
the information that the Board of National Missions 
needed a teacher for a school in Alabama and he pre- 
sented the matter to a young woman who had graduated 
a year earlier. She accepted. Of course, in both cases 
the ground had been prepared by constantly holding 
before the students, through addresses, study groups, 
and personal conferences, the missionary needs and 
opportunities of the Church. 

3. Seminaries and training schools. For the special 
training of ministers of the gospel the Church main- 
tains twelve theological seminaries, two of which are 
primarily for students who use foreign languages and 
expect to work mainly among people using such 
languages, and two of which are for Negro students. 
Besides, there is a theological seminary at Porto Rico 
and a number located on foreign mission fields. There 
are also five special training schools for lay workers, 
two of them connected with seminaries. 

4. Student aid. Not satisfied with maintaining 
various types of educational institutions where young 
people may be prepared for full-time Christian service, 
the Church gives financial assistance to the students in 
the form of scholarships, or outright gifts to ministerial 
and missionary students to be repaid in service, or 
loans which may be paid off on easy terms after the 
course is completed. Last year a total of 609 students 
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were aided in their work of preparation from funds 
contributed by the Church, and 290 others received 
loans to help them to complete their courses. Thus 
the Church manifests its zeal to secure leaders who are 
“furnished completely.”” While the amount given to 
any one student is not large, it is often sufficient to tide 
over a difficult period, and it accomplishes much in 
giving encouragement to aspiring students, most of 
whom are making plucky fights against heavy odds in 
order to prepare for Christian service. Many incidents 
might be given to illustrate this statement, but one 
must suffice: 

Passing through Chicago on one of his trips a director 
found his grip grasped by a strong hand. When he 
was about to remonstrate, saying that he could carry 
his own grip, a hearty voice said, “‘I am one of the boys 
you used to help in college.” 

‘‘What are you doing here?” 

“T work here from three in the afternoon until 
eleven at night as a redcap. I am studying in the 
seminary.” 

“But how can you stand it?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I get to bed before one o’clock 
almost every night, and as I do not have any classes 
until nine o’clock, I get along very well.” 

Surely young men of that type—and they are 
numerous—need and deserve something more than 
opportunity. They need help. And they are getting it. 


In Mission Fields. Thus far our incomplete 
survey of the way in which the Church seeks to prepare 
new generations of workers and leaders has been con- 
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fined to the activities of established congregations and 
the institutions maintainéd by the denomination— 
confined to what we may call the home Church. To 
grasp the extent of the whole educational work we must 
remember that the efforts being put forth in the home 
Church are being duplicated in all sorts of mission 
fields. Schools of all the kinds mentioned and others— 
colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and medi- 
cal institutions for the training of doctors and nurses— 
are conducted as parts of the great missionary enter- 
prise in order that trained native workers may be ready 
to spread the good news in their own lands and minister 
in Christ’s name among their own people. 

In many mission fields the educational task of the 
Church is far heavier than among our own people 
because of an almost unbelievable popular illiteracy. 
This is especially true in Latin-American countries 
where the Roman Catholic Church has wholly failed 
of its true mission and has helped to keep the people 
ignorant. A missionary in Guatemala writes: ‘“‘We 
complain bitterly in the United States of those regions 
where there is the awful illiteracy of 15 per cent. 
What would we say or do with the illiteracy in Guate- 
mala of 97 per cent? When 97 per cent read and only 
three of the hundred cannot, we can get along with 
little inconvenience save to the victims; but when but 
three read and ninety-seven cannot, the conditions for 
life and progress are outrageous. All our evangelical 
missions are trying to solve this problem and are 
solving it with satisfactory rapidity where we get a 
chance.” 

In spite of such handicaps, which call for the most 
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elemental kinds of educational work, the Church in all 
parts of the world is training future leaders. Limited 
space makes an adequate description of such activities 
impossible. The best that can be done is to exhibit a 
few samples. 

For instance, take the Johnson C. Smith University 
at Charlotte, North Carolina. This is a Presbyterian — 
institution especially for the training of Negroes who 
may become leaders among their own people. It 
builds on the educational foundations laid in Negro 
churches and homes and in the many lower-grade 
schools conducted as parts of the missionary enterprise. 
It has college-preparatory, college, and industrial 
departments, and also a theological seminary. From 
its halls well-trained leaders go out to work among the 
members of their own race. 

Another instance may be found at Lapwai, Idaho, 
where a mission to the Nez Percé Indians was begun in 
1837. In 1873 Miss Sue McBeth began her work of 
training Nez Percé men for the Christian ministry. 
In the fifty-four years since that time the work has gone 
on continuously. This has ever been a unique and 
fruitful service, not in the number that have been 
trained, but in the quality of the training given and of 
the men who have received it—Indian men who have 
served their own people lovingly and faithfully and 
who have gone to other tribes, historic enemies, with 
love and peace, and have won them to Christ. 

Thus from Alaska to Porto Rico, among Orientals 
and Spanish-speaking peoples and immigrants from all 
over the world, the Church is not only seeking to win 
disciples but so to develop and prepare them for service 
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that they, in turn, may go forth as ambassadors of 
Christ, especially among the people of their own 
tongues and races. And what is true on the mission 
fields of the homeland is as true, perhaps more true, 
on the mission fields abroad. An indigenous Church 
in each foreign field will require that native Christians 
must be afforded as complete preparation as is given to 
American Christians, in order that they may maintain 
their own churches and extend their work. Just such | 
opportunities are being offered in foreign lands and are 
being grasped eagerly, resulting in a rapid increase of 
the number of trained workers. As an illustration of 
what is being undertaken, the following paragraphs are 
quoted from a report relating to the Union Training 
School at Ahmednagar, West India, a school in which 
Presbyterians codperate with representatives of other 
churches: 

“Every subject is studied from the angle of the 
prospective teacher. Besides training in the regular 
secular subjects they have to teach as prescribed by 
Government code, they have a course in religious 
education, in connection with which they are doing 
supervised teaching in the Sunday schools in the city. 
We are trying to work out for them a course of lessons 
which they can use for religious instruction in their 
schools on week days and continue the same in Sunday 
school. A part of their course is visiting in the homes 
of their pupils and helping the latter individually to 
put into practice during the week the lesson taught on 
Sunday. The big ideal which we try to keep before 
them is that they are to be ambassadors of Christ and 
leaders in the bringing in of the Kingdom in the com- 
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munity to which they are going, and not merely 
teachers in a school for a certain number of hours each 
day.” 

Just how much of a transformation is it when a young 
life, developing in ignorance, without purpose or ideal, 
is reached by the Christian invitation, brought into 
Christian fellowship, carefully trained in the Christian 
purpose and method, and then sent forth into active 
Christian service, instead of eking out an almost. 
useless existence on a plane little above that of the 
animal? It is difficult to appreciate what is possible 
through Christian culture when a soul responds to the 
quickening call of God’s Spirit unless in some way we 
can contrast the one kind of life with the other in the 
person of a single individual. Let one story picture 
such a transformation for us. It is the story of John 
Bulla, the boy who came to our missionaries in West 
Africa as a seeker after light, clad with a loin cloth and 
a cast-off umbrella cover over his shoulder, but who 
has since changed the umbrella cover for a surgeon’s 
gown, and, in operating room and at hospital bedside, 
brings the light of life to others. 

Bulla was an African boy of fifteen who was drawn 
out of the jungle and from among the animal-like lives 
of his kindred and comrades to the schoolroom of the 
missionary. What drew him there? Who can say? 
Was it a faint pulsing of boyish ambition or just the 
irrepressible curiosity of childhood? Or was it the 
stirring of the Spirit of God in an almost stifled soul— 
a stirring which needed the kindness, the patience, and 
the purpose of the missionary to make it issue in a 
Christian life? 
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At any rate, Bulla came from the jungle to the mis- 
sionary. All about him in his past life had been igno- 
rance, squalor, and superstition. His people and he 
were controlled by fear—fear of the seen and of the 
unseen—and they were in the grip of helplessness. 
Horrible diseases slaughtered thousands after terrible 
sufferings, and the witch doctors with their charms and 
dark practices only made the suffering worse. In the 
whole environment there: was nothing elevating. It 
was all degrading. 

Behind Bulla was all that blackness and hopelessness, 
but ahead of him there was something different. There 
was love instead of neglect. There was knowledge 
instead of ignorance. There was faith instead of fear. 
There was opportunity instead of monotonous drudg- 
ery, an open door instead of a prison wall. And there 
was purpose—something to live for. Of course, Bulla 
did not find all this at once, but he found something 
attractive at the very beginning, and this, added to 
that prompting from within, or from above, or both, 
induced him to stay, to listen to the white man’s 
message, to study the white man’s books, to find the 
white man’s Saviour. 

Then he stayed on and on. It was not easy for such 
a child of the forest to concentrate his thoughts upon 
the books he studied and to continue to toil laboriously 
at hard study. Many a time he must have longed for 
the forest freedom and the ease of a drifting life; but 
a great purpose had taken possession of him—the 
purpose of the Christ—and so nothing could turn him 
aside from the winning of the white man’s knowledge 
and the white man’s ability to serve a suffering people. 
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His one ambition was to become a laborer together with 
God, and patiently the representatives of the Church 
taught and guided. 

For the past four years Bulla has had charge of a 
medical outpost fifty miles from the mission station at 
Efulen. To this outpost, along the forest trails, come 
the sufferers, walking wearisome miles or carried in 
hammocks. Some are burdened with enormous tu- 
mors, some have bodies scarred and broken from hideous 
ulcers, scores are the victims of long-standing diseases. 
They gather at the crude medical plant—a hospital of 
bark and bamboo with 178 beds, the operating room on 
posts raised several feet from the ground. There John 
Bulla looks over his patients, treats, operates, counsels 
with tenderness, skill, and patience, and is absolutely 
happy in the service, though his salary is only $3.25 a 
month! His ambition is to minister to the bodies and 
souls of his people, and in one year 138 patients in this 
crude hospital found Christ as their Saviour. 

What would John Bulla have been to-day had he 
never met the missionary? What has been the result 
of the education of John Bulla? Is the Church as 
educator in any degree fulfilling its mission? 
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THE MERRIAM FAMILY. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PROVISION FOR THE WORKERS 


In its original meaning the word “provide” is an 
exceedingly accurate and comprehensive word with 
which to embrace the somewhat varied contents of this 
chapter. 

Literally, “Sprovide” means “‘see before.’”’ Provision 
is the kind of vision which looks far ahead. A ‘“‘provi- 
dent’? man, therefore—and our word ‘‘prudent’’ is 
merely a contraction of “provident’—is a man who, 
because he sees ahead, makes arrangements in advance 
so that he may successfully carry out his purpose. 

From ‘foresee’ the word ‘‘provide’’ has come to 
stand for that kind of effort which prepares beforehand 
for what is foreseen. It means to gather a stock of such 
materials as it may be necessary to use. The man who 
is starting on a journey where there are no habitations 
will ‘‘provide himself’? with a tent, and he will carry 
with him a supply of food which he calls his ‘‘pro- 
visions.”’ He may be thoroughly trained for the work 
he sets out to do, but if there is a complete lack of 
“provisions” he will never accomplish much. 

In conducting the great Christian enterprise, the 
Church must not only prepare its workers; it must also 
provide them with what is needed if they are to do 
efficiently and successfully what needs to be done. 
This business of ‘‘making provision” is no small part 
of the whole task of the Church. 
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All readers are more or less acquainted with the duties 
of the quartermaster’s department of an army. It 
doesn’t get much credit in the popular mind. Indeed, 
it receives little attention, especially in time of war, 
when armies are in the field and the people at home 
search eagerly for news of victories or defeats. It is 
always in the background. Yet if it were not there, 
and if its officers and members were not constantly 
attending to their duties, no army could ever succeed. 
Over and over again defeat has been attributed not to 
lack of courage or prowess on the part of soldiers, but 
to the failure of some one to provide the equipment and 
supplies without which no army can win a victory. 
Not only the neglect to provide but in some cases the 
inferior quality of the provision made has been adjudged 
the cause of breaking the health or the morale of an 
army and so causing disaster. What is true of an army 
is true also of the Church. Therefore constant and 
earnest effort is made to provide what the workers 
must have if they are to do their work efficiently. 

It must be frankly confessed that the Church has 
not always lived up to the implications of the word 
‘“provide.”’ The word is almost too good a word to fit 
the facts. That is just because it implies that the 
Church always ‘‘presees’’—sees ahead of the immediate 
need and makes the necessary provision or sends it 
along with the worker. That, of course, would be the 
ideal way, but in all walks of life it is still true that 
“hindsight is better than foresight.”’ Instead of 
seeing beforehand and making such provision that 
there will be no wasted effort and loss of energy, most 
of us do not see clearly until afterward—after workers 
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have worn themselves out in the work with only meager 
results when the fruitage might have been many times 
more plentiful if only the Church had made adequate 
provision. In spite of sincere effort, the provision 
made by the Church has never been adequate. It is 
not adequate yet. Any business man who surveys 
the range of the Church’s work and the number of 
trained workers and then takes account of the meager 
equipment with which they are supplied will quickly 
conclude that the Church is “‘penny-wise’”’ and “‘pound- 
foolish.”” Moreover, if he makes such a survey he will 
be far more sympathetic with the comparatively 
obscure and humdrum activities of the quartermaster’s 
department. | 

It is almost an axiom in the business world that the 
workman must be provided with adequate tools. It 
is marvelous to behold how, in accord with this axiom, 
the machinery in great industrial plants is frequently 
“scrapped,” though it costs thousands of dollars and is 
still in excellent condition. This is done because more 
efficient machinery has been perfected, and, though 
the initial cost is great, it pays large dividends in the 
end to throw away the inferior machines and substitute 
those which produce better results in shorter time. 
Business men do this because they are men of ‘‘pro- 
vision.”” They see ahead. It may not be out of place 
to suggest that the whole work of the Church would 
move forward more rapidly if the business men, many 
of whom are among the officers of the Church, would 
apply the same business principles to the work of the 
Kingdom. 

Undoubtedly more adequate provision could and 
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should be made for the supply and the equipment of 
Christian workers, from the minister who labors in a 
large parish without so much as a stenographer or an 
expense fund to the lone missionary who is sent to a 
distant field with little more than a willing heart, a 
trained mind, and two strong hands. Yet, while this 
must be admitted, it remains true that he who would 
‘“‘“come and see”? what the Church is doing cannot fail 
to discover far-reaching organization and a small army 
of workers who day after day labor to make provision 
for the needs of those who prosecute the work at home 
and abroad. At least three kinds of provision must be 
made if the most efficient service is to be secured from 
trained workers. They must have suitable quarters 
in which to live and work, suitable tools to use, and 
reasonable compensation that they may be free to give 
their whole energies to the service, with protection 
against illness and old age. 


Living and Working Quarters. It is well under- 
stood, of course, that a minister or a missionary must 
have some sort of home in which to live and some sort 
of building in which to gather the people and conduct 
the services of worship and the classes for instruction. 
These are the minimum requirements. Nobody thinks 
that the Christian worker should be expected to pros- 
ecute his work without these essentials, even though 
sometimes missionaries have had nothing but a tent or 
some other rude structure for a shelter and only God’s 
great out of doors for their place of worship and instruc- 
tion. Yet should even the smallest and weakest group 
of Christians be content with this limited equipment 
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except as a stepping-stone to something which will 
result in greater efficiency? The Church as a whole 
thinks not. Therefore it undertakes to help all its 
newer and weaker groups to secure suitable buildings. 

1. Churches and manses. Next to the human ele- 
ment, the church building may be considered funda- 
mental to the progress of the Kingdom. It is practi- 
cally impossible to bring people together at regular 
intervals under all conditions of weather without a 
suitable building. Yet there are many new and 
sparsely settled communities, even in the homeland, 
where the people are wholly unable to erect a structure 
suitable to the need. Recognizing this fact, the Church, 
over eighty years ago, established the agency known as 
the Board of Church Erection now a Division of the 
work of National Missions, for the express purpose of 
giving assistance to such communities and thereby 
securing quickly the buildings which are essential to the 
worship and culture of Christian congregations. Some- 
times the assistance rendered takes the form of a gift; 
sometimes it is in the nature of a loan, that the money, 
when repaid, may be used again to aid other com- 
munities. 

It became apparent in time that houses of worship 
were not the only buildings needed for effective Chris- 
tian work. It was learned, for instance, that the best 
work could not be done unless the minister had a 
suitable home, not merely because of the increased 
efficiency which comes from comfortable quarters but 
also because the minister needed a place for study and 
for personal and social ministrations. Hence the 
Church began to encourage the building of manses and 
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to give financial assistance toward their construction. 
Sometimes, too, the pressing need of a community, 
particularly in mission fields, was a school building, or 
a hospital, or a ‘“community house’’—which is a kind 
of enlarged manse. So we find that to-day the Church 
in its organized capacity is making provision for the 
erection of buildings of these various kinds. Through 
its special agency it has had a part in the erection of 
over 12,000 buildings and many of the largest Presby- 
terian congregations of to-day, now housed in mag- 
nificent structures and giving generously to assist 
others, developed from little groups which at the begin- 
ning called for and received assistance in the erection 
of humble buildings. 

But more is done than to provide financial assistance 
in the erection of buildings. There is now in existence 
a Bureau of Architecture which supplies a real need. 
In many places people are unable to secure the advice 
needed in order that they may get for their money the 
best that is possible in the way of a building at once 
attractive and adapted to the varied needs of Christian 
work. The Church now helps to supply this need and 
in many other ways gives assistance in providing the 
kinds of living and working quarters which make it 
possible for the workers to accomplish more and do it 
better. 

2. Hospitals and dispensaries. 'The preceding para- 
graphs have reference only to the work in our own 
country, but it must not be forgotten that suitable 
living and working quarters are at least equally neces- 
sary in mission fields, where there are very few native 
Christians who can contribute toward their erection. 
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Probably no enterprise has so evidenced the farsighted- 
ness of the Church as the readiness with which it has 
erected hospitals and dispensaries in all the countries 
where it is conducting missionary work. Medical 
missionaries, though skilled and consecrated, would 
be the first to say that they would have been woefully 
handicapped had not the Church had the vision—in 
many such cases it was real prevision—which prompted 
it to provide well-equipped hospitals in which the 
doctors might serve with many times the efficiency 
which would have been possible without them. There 
are 85 such hospitals with 4,508 beds, which have been 
erected and are maintained under the auspices of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and last year they were the 
temporary homes of 49,916 inpatients. How helpless 
the physicians would have been in thousands of these 
cases had there been no-hospitals in which to place the 
patients! 

One of the inspiring stories of the results of the 
wisdom and foresightedness of the Church in erecting a 
hospital building comes from Porto Rico, where the 
Presbyterian Hospital at San Juan has treated over 
700,000 patients during its career and where it ministers 
to about 1,300 bed patients annually—a number which 
is limited only because there are no more beds available. 
The need of such a building as the center of far-reaching 
health work is made evident by the following vivid 
picture of typical conditions on that island: ‘‘Picture 
to yourself blocks of wooden shanties, roughly fashioned 
largely from packing cases, huddled together with no 
regard to number, proximity, or convenience; inde- 
scribable dirt, mangy cats, dogs, chickens, pigs, all 
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running and scurrying pell-mell before, behind, and 
under one’s feet; babies, and older children, innocent of 
any such impedimenta as clothes, rolling on the floors 
or in the dirt of the narrow paths between shanties; 
women, sad-eyed, patient, sometimes a little hardened 
by constant want, smiling a shy and friendly welcome 
into the home, such as it is—women who, though ill and 
suffering themselves, are up and about because on the 
cot, with a rag for cover, lies a member of the family 
even more sick; women sitting at the entrance of their 
poor huts, plaiting hats, sewing on garments to be sold 
in the States, or hemstitching towels and tea cloths, 
at forty cents a dozen, working feverishly, telling you 
it is small pay! That is Pueblo Nuevo and its neighbor 
Barrio Obrero, our field of opportunity!” 

It was to meet the needs of such as these that the 
Presbyterian Hospital at San Juan, the Marina Mission 
at Mayagiiez, and the Presbyterian Neighborhood 
House at Aguadilla were established. All are busy 
giving relief to immediate need, but all are still more 
concerned in laying constructive foundations for the 
remedy of such conditions and the prevention of such 
conditions in the future. While we cannot but rejoice 
that the Church makes such splendid provision for the 
workers who are striving to meet so desperate a need, 
yet we must confess that the provision is still wholly 
inadequate when we read such words as these: “The 
clinic is in quarters far too crowded for efficient work. 
The doctors find it impossible to handle the crowds. 
A dispensary built in 1916 to handle an outside limit 
of 30,000 patients a year cannot be expected to care for 
47,000 successfully in 1926. The hospital is full to 
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the limit every day. The cry from patients for beds 
is increasing. Less than one patient in twenty who 
comes to the clinic and is in desperate need of hospital 
care can be admitted. The demand for private beds 
also is greater than ever before. We are not keeping 
up with the demands made upon us. The hospital 
was at capacity within three months after it was 
dedicated, and in these years it has really grown very 
little because it has always been running at capacity. 
The need for enlargement is imperative. The erection 
of a nurses’ home on the adjoining half block of property 
purchased last year must be the next step. Such a 
building will release the space in the hospital proper 
now occupied by the nurses with their school, for 
additional private rooms, wards, and clinic space.” 


Tools for the Workers. Workmen must have tools. 
There are many kinds of tools, though sometimes they 
are called “instruments,” and certain tools used by all 
sorts of Christian workers are commonly spoken of as 
‘“thelps.”’ Well, they are tools just the same. They 
enable the workman to accomplish what could not be 
accomplished without them. That is the reason why 
the Church provides them. 

Physicians and surgeons who attend the diseased 
and crippled patients in our hospitals must have their 
instruments and medicines and bandages and other 
equipment which constitute the tools of their noble 
profession. The teachers in schools must have charts 
and blackboards and globes and many other articles 
besides books, and these are really the tools by means 
of which they may the more readily convert the ‘‘raw 
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material’ which is brought to them into enlightened 
Christian manhood and womanhood. The Sunday- 
school missionary finds the humble but reliable Ford 
car with which he is supplied a most efficient tool, 
enabling him to accomplish many times more than he 
could accomplish even when he rode some faithful 
“Dobbin.” 

These are but suggestions of the many articles and 
implements which are furnished by the Church for the 
better equipment of its workers, but there is another 
group of tools of even greater value. It is composed of 
books, papers, magazines, quarterlies, leaflets, bulletins, 
tracts—publications under many names—which supply 
the needs of those who preach and teach. These 
portions of truth in a setting of cold type are true tools. 
Often they are likened to two-edged swords, but 
sometimes they are like sledge hammers, striking heavy 
blows upon ignorance, superstition, and prejudice; 
sometimes like dynamite, stirring the conscience as they 
reveal startling facts; sometimes like lamps, giving 
light in the darkness; sometimes like fine chisels, little 
by little shaping rough blocks of life into the image and 
likeness of the Son of God. And the Church gives 
much attention to the important business of providing 
its workers with an ample supply of this kind of tools, 
endeavoring to secure and distribute the most improved 
styles. 

Of the great need of such tools in the hands of our 
foreign missionaries, Dr. A. J. Brown has spoken 
wisely and emphatically in ‘The Why and How of 
Foreign Missions,’ saying: ‘Most of the literature 

1Published by the Missionary Education Movement. 
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of the non-Christian world is unclean. There are, 
indeed, many excellent writings in the sacred books of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Confucianism; but they are 
merely ethical and are intermingled with a vast mass 
of error, puerility, and superstition. The books in 
common circulation are usually saturated with heathen- 
ism, if not actual immorality. The missionary, there- 
fore, must create a Christian literature. This involves 
both translation and original composition. The peoples 
of Asia are not so much accustomed to public discourse 
as are Western races. The priests of the native 
religions seldom or never preach, and it is much more 
difficult to influence people in that way than it is in 
England and America. The Chinese, in particular, 
are preéminently a people of books. Buddhism con- 
verted them, not by preaching but by literature. The 
essay, the pamphlet, the placard, and more recently the 
newspaper, are the common means of disseminating 
ideas. Christianity must make a larger use of this 
method if it is to supersede Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism. The circulation of Christian literature is also an 
essential part of the missionary work among Moslems. 
The mission press in Beirut, Syria, is probably doing as 
much as all other agencies combined to influence the 
Mohammedan world; for there the Bible is printed in 
the language that is spoken by two hundred million 
souls.”’ 

1. Bible societies. Dr. Brown’s remark about the 
Beirut Press suggests the truth that most important 
among all these tools is the Word of God, as it is sent 
forth in not less than 240 languages and dialects, 
besides embossed Scriptures for the blind in sixteen 
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languages. As this is a tool used by all Christian 
Churches, a single denomination rarely undertakes 
alone the publication of some version of the Bible. As 
a rule the Churches codperate in providing and dis- 
tributing Bibles through the great Bible societies. 
The American Bible Society is the officially recognized 
agency of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America for this purpose. It does practically all the 
manufacturing of Bibles, which are then distributed 
both by its own colporteurs and by missionaries and 
other workers of the codperating churches. The 
extent of this tool-providing business is indicated by 
figures given in the last annual report of this society, 
which is only one of several similar agencies throughout 
the world. The American Bible Society printed last 
year 392,798 complete Bibles, 496,597 Testaments, and 
5,762,904 portions—a total issue of 6,652,299 volumes. 

2. Mission presses. On many mission fields there 
are headquarters for printing and distributing Christian 
literature of many kinds. Reference has been made 
to the Beirut Press. As an illustration of a similar 
agency under home missionary auspices, we may turn 
to the West Indies. Seven denominations—Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, United Brethren, 
Methodist Episcopal, and Presbyterian—unite to main- 
tain the publication house in Porto Rico. This union 
enterprise has resulted from the experience of each of 
the larger denominations. One by one they have 
discontinued denominational Church organs and have 
come into the union. Through the combined efforts 
of all these denominations the publication known as the 
Porto Rico Evangelico has the largest paid circulation 
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of any publication of the entire island of Porto Rico, 
and the bookstore and presses are exercising a greater 
influence each year. 

3. Sunday-school periodicals. The many publica- 
tions sent forth regularly by the Church and classed 
together by the popular term ‘‘Sunday-school helps” 
are so well known, and space is so limited, that reference 
to them must be brief, but no student can justly 
appraise the whole work of the Church in providing 
tools for its workers without weighing certain facts 
about the production of this printed material: 

(a) Next to the Bible itself, the Sunday-school helps 
take to the mass of the people more Bible truth than 
does any other printed matter. 

(6) The immense amount of skilled and faithful 
labor expended in the preparation of this literature is 
appreciated by few persons. The editor’s work is a 
task of comparative obscurity, yet of superlative per- 
plexity and difficulty. The problem of reaching all 
kinds and ages of people effectively has never yet been 
fully solved, though men and women of keen intellects 
and warm hearts labor with the editors in producing 
this valuable material. 

(c) Tremendous improvement in the quality and 
adaptability of the output has been made, and is being 
made from year to year. The material furnished is 
meeting the needs of all groups as never before, and, 
like the contents of an automobile mechanic’s kit, 
there is now some tool to fit almost “every size and 
make” of individual, for his instruction in righteous- 
ness. 

(d) The extent of this great manufacturing enter- 
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prise is almost beyond comprehension. The circulation 
of lesson helps and illustrated papers sent forth last 
year by our Church alone reached the amazing total 
of 51,857,599. 

4. Illustrated papers. Besides the periodicals de- 
signed to give direct help in the study of the Sunday- 
school lessons, our Church publishes four reading 
papers for children and young people. If any ask why 
such publications should be prepared and distributed 
they will find a satisfying answer in the following words 
from the latest report of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion: ‘‘The Board publishes illustrated papers for the 
Sunday schools as a part of its service in religious 
education. There are still many places where the 
Sunday-school paper constitutes the chief reading 
material of those who attend Sunday school, but these 
papers are needed even where many books and maga- 
zines are available. Even a casual examination of the 
present-day papers and magazines will show that 
many of these are not the kind of literature which 
children and young people should read. If the illus- 
trated Sunday-school papers serve no other purpose 
than to provide a substitute for the current harmful 
literature they will render a great service to the children 
and youth of our churches. But these papers do more; 
they provide the kind of reading which will be helpful 
in forming Christian ideals. They give the Christian 
view of life.” 

5. For the nation’s welfare. The many faithful serv- 
ants of the Church whose primary business, under 
our chosen figure of speech, is the manufacture of tools, 
do many other things besides making tools for others 
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to use. They use their own tools with great efficiency 
and they spend much time in teaching apprentices how 
to make the best use of what is placed in their hands. 
This is especially true of the men and women who 
compose the staff of what is called the Department of 
Moral Welfare. They give much time to teaching and 
to arousing the public conscience by personal appeal, 
yet, in the writer’s estimation, the most important part 
of their work is to gather and marshal certain facts 
about life and place those facts at the disposal of other 
workers in such form that they may be used for the 
moral welfare of the nation and the world. 

The material furnished by this group might be 
referred to as dynamite—and dynamite is a most 
valuable tool sometimes. When any form of evil has 
continued so long that it has hardened into a public 
habit and almost everybody takes it for granted as 
incurable, it takes something like dynamite to blast 
away the obstacle to human progress. Through this 
Department the Church is provided with the facts 
about the social evils of our times and with the means 
for their remedy. Intemperance, Sabbath desecration, 
juvenile delinquency, the use of habit-forming drugs, 
gambling, illegitimacy, obscene publications—all these 
as they are furthered by the defective and delinquent 
classes among the people constitute a serious menace 
to the national welfare. Multitudes of good people do 
not realize the menace because they do not know the 
facts. The workers in this Department dig out the 
facts; they give us the information in ways that stir 
our souls; they arouse our consciences and call to 
action; and thus the Church is enabled to help forward 
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the realization of the dream of all good citizens—a 
sober, clean, and virile America. 


Protecting the Workers. In the interest of the 
work of the Church in general a minister was visiting 
a number of pastors in small towns and villages. 
Reaching one home in an attractive village he found the 
pastor operating a washing machine. Investigation 
revealed the fact that, with a frail wife and three chil- 
dren, the pastor was compelled to give half a day each 
week to assisting with the family laundry. 

Now, no disgrace is incurred by a minister of the 
gospel if he does the whole of a week’s washing, espe- 
cially when it is done to relieve an overburdened wife. 
All honor to the men who do it rather than mistreat 
their wives or be content with less than that cleanliness 
which is next to godliness! This particular pastor, 
however—a man of college and seminary training— 
was compelled to do many other similar things which 
might as well have been done by unskilled laborers if 
he had been able to pay for their labor. But he was 
not able. His salary was insufficient. In this par- 
ticular case the members of the little church, with the 
exception of two or three families who had slight 
concern for the cause of Christ, were probably paying 
as much as they were able to pay, and the minister 
considered it his duty to abide among them, even if his 
call included an obligation to run a washing machine; 
but there have been and still are thousands of similar 
cases where the lack is due not to financial inability but 
to indifference, to a lack of the sense of responsibility 
for the work of the Kingdom. 
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“Why,” said the visitor when conditions had been 
talked over, ‘“‘you are paid less than half a salary.” 
“T guess that’s so,” replied the pastor. “I hadn’t 
thought much about that, but the thing that distresses 
me is that, having prepared for my life work, I am able 
to give only half of my time in Christian service.” 
That remark sets forth in bold relief the spirit of most 
ministers and missionaries, and of most ministers’ 
wives as well. <A letter from one of the latter class 
contained these revealing words: ‘‘I want to tell you, 
and I wish I could blazon it abroad to the whole Church, 
that the one dark spot in all those thirty-six years in the 
Master’s service was the using of precious time in 
pinching and scraping to make one dollar take the place 
of three. The salary never went over nine hundred 
dollars a year, sometimes less.” Yes, “the one dark 
spot” is not that sacrifice is called for—one can hardly 
be a true Christian without willingness to sacrifice— 
but that precious time and strength have to be used for 
purposes other than that for which the workers were 
called into the ministry. The remark from the lips of 
the village pastor also makes plain the folly and waste 
from the viewpoint of the Church when men and women 
are compelled to labor under conditions which make it 
impossible for them to devote all their time and energies 
to the Master’s service. 

Some one exclaims, ‘Oh, that must have been years 
ago and ministers’ salaries have been increased greatly 
since then!”’ True, the incident occurred several years 
ago and the average salary of Presbyterian ministers 
seems to have nearly doubled since that date. But 
meanwhile the cost of living has likewise increased and, 
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considered relatively, the average salary is not much 
larger than it was then. We must not fool ourselves 
by looking only at the number of dollars received. The 
question is, ‘“‘What will those dollars buy?’ The 
salary of the average Presbyterian minister does not 
provide him enough dollars to set him free from “‘worldly 
cares and avocations” to give all his working hours to 
the task for which he has been carefully prepared. 
That is the stubborn fact which the Church has to face. 
Mr. Will H. Hays rather startled a General Assembly 
not long ago when he flung into the faces of his hearers 
the unpleasant but undeniable truth that ‘for a life of 
service the average material compensation of preachers 
in America is less than that paid our alien ditch diggers!” 
Face that fact and we cannot but agree with Mr. Hays 
that ‘this situation, long endured, is an economic 
and moral crime,’ for every true Christian will admit 
the truth uttered at the same time, that the moral and 
economic welfare of the nation “can only be insured if 
the spirit of Christianity is incarnated in our people 
through the preaching and work of our Church; and 
our new and necessary social adjustments must be in 
line with its teachings or they will not endure.”’ 

The seriousness of this matter of inadequate support 
for ministers is such that the following ringing para- 
graphs from that same address are earnestly commended 
to the attention of the reader: ‘‘The situation is 
important for to-day, but it is more important for 
to-morrow. There is no breaking down of religion. 
There is nothing breakable in it. But it is no secret 
to any of us that the number of young men willing 
to-day to devote their lives to the Church and the 
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spiritual aid of their fellows is growing smaller and 
smaller with each passing year; and this thinning of 
the ranks of prospective ministers should make us 
pause. In other days the allurements of professional 
life and the smaller rewards of the world of finance 
guaranteed abundant talents for the pulpit, but those 
days are gone, never to return. We are expecting too 
much of human nature when we ask men to dedicate 
themselves and their families to present needs and 
future hardships. We are asking too much of religion 
itself when we ask it to maintain itself in power and 
beneficent purpose without the assistance of those 
whose abilities and inclinations have set them apart 
for the ministry. The young men to-day are no less 
religious than their fathers, nor have they less regard 
for the public welfare, but if there is a scarcity of young 
men going into the ministry, it may mean that in many 
cases they feel that they can be of more service to their 
fellows outside the ministry than in it, because the 
ministry puts on them burdens which hamper, if they 
do not defeat, the essential work of a minister of God. 
“‘As a practical matter, if we would realize what the 
minister means to the individual or to the community, 
let us try to imagine what existence would be without 
him: no worship, no sacraments, no baptisms; no mar- 
riage ceremonies except the signing of a contract; at the 
grave the lowering of the coffin in silence, with no word 
of to-morrow. We could not bear it a week. We 
should starve. We could not exist as a nation if we did 
not have among us, working early and late, interpreters 
of God, reminding us in days of prosperity as in days of 
adversity that, in the last analysis, the eternal things 
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are the only things that count. To keep him, his wife, 
and his family clothed, fed, and educated, we pay him 
thirty dollars a week, scarcely more than the wage of a 
garbage collector, one half the wage of a carpenter, 
one third the wage of a mason; for the builders of the 
walls of the temple one third the wage of the brick- 
layers on an apartment house!’’ 

While the Church as a whole supplements the 
salaries paid to its ministers who labor in mission fields 
where the people of the community are wholly unable 
to provide enough even to feed and clothe a family, 
yet the total from these combined sources is insufficient 
to enable a missionary pastor to do the efficient work 
he would be able to do with reasonable support. It is 
possible, though doubtful, that the minimum salary 
is now about $1,500, but out of such an income how 
much could a man with a family use for books and other 
essential equipment? How much could he lay aside to 
be used in times of illness or other emergencies? How 
much could he save for the disabilities of old age or 
for the care of dependents if he should be suddenly 
called to his reward? ‘‘Ministers must live,’’ it is said. 
Yes, they must, if they are to work at all, and in many 
cases the provision made is barely sufficient to enable 
them to keep alive. But it is also true that ministers 
must die, and who is responsible for widows and 
children? 

1. Deferred compensation. Facing such facts as 
those just briefly set forth, for many years the Church 
has recognized its duty to make some provision for aged 
or disabled ministers and for those who are dependent 
upon them. The earliest effort was put forth as far 
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back as 1717. It has had over two hundred years in 
which to develop into what might be called with truth- 
fulness “adequate provision.”’. Has it done so? Let 
the reader judge for himself as he looks at the most 
recent figures. In 1925 the Church provided what is 
called ‘‘deferred compensation” for 1,846 of its aged 
or disabled servants and their dependents. The total 
was a large sum, yet the average annual amount re- 
ceived by these 1,846 annuitants was only $317.37. 
How far will that sum go toward keeping one person 
throughout a year? Compare—no, contrast—the atti- 
tude of the Church toward its faithful servants with 
that of the Government toward its Army officers, for 
instance. There were two brothers, both Presby- 
terian ministers. One became an Army chaplain. 
After twenty years of service he retired on a pension 
of $3,375 a year. The other became a pastor. If he 
should be alive at seventy, having served thirty years 
or more, he might receive about $550 a year—the 
largest amount ever paid. Can that honestly be called 
“deferred compensation’’? It would seem more 
proper to describe it as deferred confession of the 
inadequate compensation provided for Presbyterian 
ministers. 

While it behooves us to face facts frankly and to 
make honest confession of our shortcomings, there is 
joy in the discovery that the heart of the Church has 
not been indifferent to those who, having given the 
best that they had in the Master’s name, wore out or 
were incapacitated for service by illness, with practi- 
cally no means of support. Thousands have found in 
the Church their only human help and stay when the 
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dark days have come and poverty and distress have 
stared them in the face. -How sad are the misfortunes 
that come to some, and how blessed is the ministry of 
the Church in such cases, are revealed by the following 
incident: 

A young man, consecrated and well-prepared though 
in debt for part of his education, with a young wife 
equally devoted to the cause of Christ, went forth to 
labor in a mission field. Ready to make any sacrifice 
and to practice the most rigid economy, they toiled 
early and late, becoming greatly beloved and wielding 
a powerful influence for good, and they even scraped 
together a little month after month with which to 
reduce the debt which had been incurred. Then came 
an illness which wholly incapacitated the young 
minister, destroying all earning power. Loyally the 
wife took up the task of earning a living, but the load 
was too heavy for her alone. The Church came to 
their aid. In time the invalid was admitted to one of 
the homes maintained by the Board of Ministerial 
Relief and was tenderly cared for through years of 
suffering until he was called to his reward. Does not 
such a ministry gladden the hearts of men? And is 
it not in accord with the purpose of Christ? 

Probably few who read these pages can realize how 
much the help given by the Church means to those 
_ who have spent their lives in its service and find them- 
selves in dire need as life draws near its close. Several 
times, at the Christmas season, the Board has been 
enabled to add to remittances sent to its annuitants 
some small additional sum—usually only ten dollars— 
which expressed some Christian’s thoughtfulness of the 
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needs of these aged servants of the cross. Only ten 
dollars! How small is such an amount! How little 
it would mean to most of us! But read the following 
extracts from letters of thanks and see what even this 
insignificant sum meant to dear old people who had 
given their all for the work of the Church. 

Here is one: “‘I must thank you for your Christmas 
gift; that makes it possible for two lone old ladies to 
have a fire, which otherwise they could not have had. 
If a Rockefeller, Sage, or Carnegie Foundation have 
given but half the joy and comfort your ten dollars 
brought to this house, happy Foundation!” 

Here is another: “I am writing to express my grati- 
tude for the extra ten dollars. To us it was a great 
thing. My shoes were no longer wearable, and one 
morning I just cried to the Lord to send me shoes. 
That very day came ten dollars from a friend and then 
the Board’s extra ten dollars, so I got shoes and hose 
for myself and shirts and hose for my husband. We 
are not naked, cold, or hungry, so we can and do give 
thanks for all the mercies of the Lord to us.” 

Just one more letter can be quoted, and it bears its 
own message: “‘Rev. —, who is a resident in my parish 
and is receiving an annuity from the Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, is, by reason of partial paralysis, unable 
to express to you his heartfelt thanks for the gift of 
ten dollars which came at Christmas time. Therefore 
he desired me to write and thank you for both the 
regular grant and the special Christmas gift, which 
means so much to him and his crippled wife, who, sweet 
and cheerful, though very weak and compelled to hobble 
into Church very slowly on two sticks, is a joy and an © 
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inspiration to all who know her. If only our great, 
rich Church could come to a full realization of what an 
additional hundred or two per year would mean to all 
such cases as this, the rivers of gold already flowing to 
our benevolences would speedily place it beyond all 
possible reproach because these blessed infirm and aged 
servants of Christ are not cared for sufficiently. As 
with eyes brimming this dear old man asked me, in a 
hoarse whisper, to write to you, he said: ‘Thank 
them, too, for all the help of this kind that they have 
sent in previous years and for the regular amount that 
comes. I can’t, if I take all day to write it, make it 
plain any more.’ ”’ 

2. Homes for the aged. In addition to the deferred 
compensation provided for the many, the Church makes 
special provision for those who in old age and infirmity 
are unable to maintain separate homes and need the 
constant care and attention of sympathetic friends. 
This is accomplished through the maintenance of four 
Homes where worn-out ministers and missionaries and 
their widows are lovingly entertained as guests of the 
Church. Besides, there is to be found at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, a Presbyterian cottage reserved for those 
servants of the Church who are in the incipient stage 
of tuberculosis, who are given the opportunity of recov- 
ery in the dry climate of that state. 

3. The New Service Pension Plan. The realiza- 
tion of blessings brought to many in the past and the 
consciousness of the inadequacy of what has been done 
heretofore have aroused the Church to a determination 
to make better provision for the protection of all its 
faithful servants. The ‘‘New Service Pension Plan” 
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calls for a pension for every worker in the service of the 
Church (who is eligible according to the definition of 
service as contained in Article I) at the age of sixty-five 
without regard to retirement. For thirty-five years 
of service, this pension will amount to approximately 
one half of the average annual salary through that 
period. This pension will be provided by annual 
payments equivalent to ten per cent of the salary of the 
minister, missionary, or other servant of the Church. 
Two and one half per cent of this ten per cent is to be 
paid by the person receiving the salary and seven and one 
half per cent of the salary is to be paid by the church 
or other organization paying the salary. The min- 
imum pension will be six hundred dollars, and the 
maximum two thousand dollars. It is hoped that 
both these pensions may be increased as soon as the 
actuaries announce that it is safe to do so. 

The wisdom and the fairness of such a plan are 
obvious. It provides as a minimum a sum larger than 
can now be received by the average worker no matter 
how long he has served, and the amount of the pension 
is increased by years of service. It would be obviously 
unfair to provide as large a pension for one who has 
served only a few years as for one who has given his 
life in the work. Furthermore, the pension becomes 
effective at the age of sixty-five even though the worker 
is capable of continuing in active service and able to 
earn additional income. This plan also does away with 
every excuse for thinking of the pension as charity, 
for the congregation and the pastor unite in contribut- 
ing, throughout the years of active service, toward the 
fund to be drawn upon in the future, the whole plan 
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being worked out on a scientific actuarial basis such as 
that on which insurance premiums are based. Thus 
the new plan binds all together in a great codperative 
fellowship which will result in provision against old 
age and against disability, for, when the plan is fully 
operative, if the minister is disabled before attaining 
the age of sixty his pension begins at once at the rate of 
forty per cent of his average salary for the preceding five 
years. If the minister is disabled after sixty and before 
sixty-five, he will receive the pension due at age sixty- 
five. If he dies, his widow will be entitled to one half 
of the full pension payable to him if living, and benefits 
are also provided for orphans. 

This plan does more than protect the minister and 
members of his family. It also becomes a protection 
to the congregation, like any other form of insurance. 
It happens frequently that a loved pastor becomes 
wholly disabled. When no other provision has been 
made for his care, a congregation feels that it should sup- 
ply his needs because of the fine service of past years. 
This is a most commendable spirit, but often it works 
against the progress of the local work because the 
congregation is not able to continue a salary to the 
disabled minister and at the same time secure and 
support another pastor. Under the Pension Plan the 
disabled minister would be provided for and the con- 
gregation could go forward with its work under strong 
leadership without any sense of neglecting another 
important Christian duty. 

The New Service Pension Plan is worthy of the 
careful attention of the person who attempts to study 
the Church and its work because it is an illustration of 
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approved business methods as applied to the conduct 
of the task committed to us. We have reason to take 
some pride in the fact that the Presbyterian Church, 
as has been expressed by Mr. Will H. Hays, “had the 
courage to start a pension system which would be as 
sound in its calculation as any great modern insurance 
company.” In fact, the whole plan was carefully 
studied and worked out by experts in the insurance 
world, men who are also profoundly interested in making 
provision for Church workers. Mr. Hays, who has 
devoted and is still devoting a large amount of time to 
the task of making the new plan effective, thus sets 
forth its businesslike features: 

“Briefly, the basic elements in the Service Pension 
Fund which make it scientifically sound and permanent 
in character are these: It is a contributary system. 
This means that each year the churches participating 
will pay seven and a half per cent of the ministers’ 
salaries and the ministers participating will pay two and a 
half per cent of their salaries. Thus each generation will 
provide its own pensions through a constant flow of 
money which has a predetermined relationship to the 
amount of money that will flow out in the form of 
pensions. The old system was that of building up an 
endowment with a fixed income which bears no actuarial 
relationship whatever to the amount of pensions to be 
paid out. Another basic element in the Service Pen- 
sion Fund is the fact that the pensions to be paid have 
been estimated and determined in advance through a 
most careful system of actuarial calculations. The 
Board of Ministerial Relief secured from over seven 
thousand ministers and missionaries the exact facts 
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regarding their salaries, their ages, their length of 
service, and the size of their families. With these facts 
before them, skilled actuaries estimated how much 
money will be paid out in our pension system. It is. 
not a guess; it is exact knowledge arrived at by the use 
of tables of life insurance experience. A third element 
is the fact that the pensions will be granted under 
rules determined in advance and thoroughly under- 
stood and agreed to by all participating interests. 
At the age of sixty-five the participating minister 
will receive a pension the size of which will be de- 
termined by fixed rules known to him in advance. 
Widows and orphans will also receive benefits known 
and agreed to in advance. A disabled minister will 
likewise, upon medical proof of disability, receive a 
stated amount from the Pension Fund. This certainty 
of procedure makes it possible to conduct the pension 
system on a thoroughly businesslike and scientific plane 
from the standpoint of management, and enables our 
ministers and their families to depend with certainty 
upon a pension for a stated sum, which they can count 
upon as definitely and confidently as they count upon 
the income from Government bonds.” 

At the present writing the new plan is not fully in 
operation, because it is new and time is required to 
make clear its advantages. It was agreed that before 
it should be put into operation at least four thousand 
ministers and four thousand churches should agree to 
adopt it and that the sum of $15,000,000 must be raised 
in order to provide for what are called ‘‘accrued lia- 
bilities.” These accrued liabilities grow out of the fact 
that many workers are now at the age where they 
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cannot hope to contribute to the fund through thirty- 
five years, yet they, too, must be provided for. As 
this paragraph is written over four thousand ministers 
have agreed to the plan, almost the required number 
of churches has been secured, and a committee of 
laymen are busy at the task of raising the $15,000,000, 
toward which many generous gifts have been made. 
The following paragraphs from the pen of Dr. Henry B. 
Master set forth more fully the fairness and the economy 
of this far-reaching scheme: 

“It is no small task to create a pension system which 
will meet the needs of a group of ten thousand men 
scattered all over the world, receiving salaries which 
range from $600 to $16,000, and dwelling in every type 
of community. Any system to be a success must 
enlist the hearty codperation of the man receiving the 
large salary and at the same time must not embarrass 
the man who receives the smallest salary. And we 
have kept it ever in mind that our supreme duty is to 
the man with the small church and the small salary. 
He to-day is the man who suffers most because of the 
lack of an adequate pension. He always has suffered 
most. And he represents the great majority of our 
brethren. — , 

“There are some who seem to think that the New 
Pension Plan offers the man on a small salary a pension 
of $600 and the man on a large salary a pension of 
$2,000. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Some of the men with the largest salaries have already 
signed up for membership in the New Plan knowing 
very well that they will not receive even the minimum 
of $600, because the bulk of their service is in the past 
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and at the age of sixty-five they will not have had 
thirty-five years of service in our Church. And on the 
other hand, there are men whose salary has never been 
more than $1,000 a year who will receive the minimum 
of $600, which is more than sixty per cent of their 
average salary through a thirty-five-year period of 
service. 

“The New Service Pension Plan is economical. No 
man can do better, or as well, for the same sum of money 
spent elsewhere. What the Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief and Sustentation was required to do was to work 
out a plan which would solve the pension problem of the 
whole Church. No plan which was not feasible and 
practicable could do this. The New Plan has been 
built to meet the needs of the whole Church, by inter- 
esting and meeting the needs of the various elements 
which compose the Church, and to do the most possible 
for all of them. That this is just what the New Service 
Pension Plan will do, and do very reasonably, is the 
disinterested testimony of hundreds of men wholly 
competent to speak as experts. The benefits offered 
by the New Plan could not be purchased so cheaply 
from any other source.” 

As we turn from the consideration of that more 
adequate provision soon to be made for the protection 
of faithful workers of the Church, let us not fail to 
bow our heads in gratitude to God for the manifestation 
of the Christian spirit which has caused a multitude of 
thoughtful men to share the feeling of a certain banker 
who, when sending a check to the Board of Ministerial 
Relief, expressed himself as follows: 

“My mother, the widow of a Presbyterian minister, 
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was for a number of years materially helped by the 
Ministerial Relief. Mother is not with us now. She 
left five sons who are all paying into this fund and will 
undoubtedly, in time, pay back principal and interest, 
but we shall never be able to pay the actual value of 
that money to mother and her boys when it was an 
absolute protection from suffering. It is an incentive 
to me in my business to be diligent, that I may be able 
some day to support you liberally. ... You men 
yourselves do not realize the importance of your work. 
You would have to be on the other side once and hear 
a good old mother return thanks to God in heaven for 
the assistance she was receiving in trying to hold 
together her family, and you would have to be one of 
the boys of that family, and know what it was to need 
that kind of help very much indeed.” The conditions 
faced by many another mother, the need which those 
conditions brought, and the thanksgiving of a grateful 
heart when the Church supplied that need, were admir- 
ably expressed a few years ago in lines entitled ‘The 
Psalm of the Widowed Mother,’ probably from the 
gifted pen of Dr. William Hiram Foulkes: 


They were cradled in childhood when God took him; 
they awakened, and lo! they were fatherless. 

I held them to my heart, but it was too hot with grief. 

The floodgates were opened, but my tears brought no 
succor. 


He was strong and manly; I helped him to carry the 
load. 
When death knocked at the door, I offered myself. 
It scorned my pleading and carried away my beloved. 
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When I awoke from the trance I saw hungry mouths. 
‘My precious ones called for their father’s help; 
My cup of grief was full of bitter dregs. 


Then God sent his angels; Goodness and Mercy knocked 
at my door; 

They entered and removed their outer garments; 

They kindled the fire on my cheerless hearth. 


They fed me with good things; my darlings shouted and 
laughed. 

I sent them at length to the school of instruction. 

They have grown into youth; yet their arms are still 
about their widowed mother. 


The Father hath remembered the fatherless; he hath 
visited the desolate mother. 

The people of God comfort me every day; they do not 
fail. . 

The thanksgiving of the widow and the fatherless will 
arise like incense unto God. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE POWER AND ITS TRANSMISSION 


Near the bank of a river stands a great power plant. 
Its function is to convert water power into electrical 
energy. 

We do not need to search out the “‘oldest inhabitant” 
to learn that only a few years ago a much smaller plant 
stood on the same site. The business of that smaller 
plant was to light a single town. Its successor now 
furnishes light and heat and water power throughout 
a vast territory, and the demands upon its resources are 
increasing day by day. 

The story of the Christian Church is similar to the 
story of the development of that plant. With great 
appropriateness the Church may be likened to—indeed, 
in so far as it is true to its mission, the Church is—a 
public-service corporation. Thinking of the Church in 
this way, all that precedes readily falls into its proper 
place. Men saw a service to be rendered, a purpose to 
be fulfilled. As soon as the purpose was conceived, 
efforts were put forth for its fulfillment. As the vision 
of the service to be rendered became clearer, the whole 
plant was reconstructed, its facilities were increased, 
and its methods were perfected. 

The preceding chapters have given a bird’s-eye view 
of the Church’s development and something of its 
present-day activities. We have seen how a few 
unorganized followers of the Nazarene developed into 
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a great organization. We have surveyed in a sketchy 
manner the far-reaching work of the Church after 
eighteen centuries of growth. Now we come face to 
face with a pertinent question: Is the Church of to-day 
doing what it ought to do in the light of our fuller 
knowledge of what Christ would have done? 

If we think of the Church as a public-service corpora- 
tion, are we to assume that it is rendering all the 
service it might and ought to render? Has it caught 
the full vision of Christ’s purpose? Is its plant ade- 
quate for the demands of a needy world? Can it 
command the capital necessary to enlarge the plant 
and extend its service? Are its forces so well organized 
that no more perfect organization needs to be at- 
tempted? Are the members of the Church so devoted 
to the business of the Kingdom of God that they are 
ready to provide whatever may be found to be lacking? 
Above all, is there power available with which to run 
a larger and better-organized plant, thus making it 
possible to extend much-needed service to every neg- 
lected community? These are among the questions 
we must face in our concluding chapter. 

In order to review what has been considered in 
preceding chapters, let us think of the Christian purpose 
as it existed in the beginning in the very simplest 
terms. We will suppose that in the beginning there 
was just one person who conceived it to be his duty to 
earry light into a dark room inhabited by fellow human 
beings who groped and stumbled in the darkness. To 
fulfill such a purpose in the most primitive times and 
the most primitive manner would not require much 
preparation or much organization. Perhaps the person 
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with the purpose merely molded a candle, lighted it, 
and carried it into the dark room. — 

It was inevitable that in time such a person should 
have a larger conception of duty and privilege. He 
came to think of it as his mission to give light not only 
to a few but to many who were in darkness. To do 
this he had to call in other workers, give them certain 
preparation, organize them, equip them with candles 
or with some other means of illumination. The word 
“other” suggests another step in the process. In the 
course of time the purpose developed into an effort not 
merely to give light to many people, but to give the 
best possible light to all people. The tallow dip became 
the coal-oil lamp, then the gas jet, then the incandescent 
or the are light. Such development always means, of 
course, more complete preparation and equipment, 
more perfect organization and codrdination. 

Even yet we have not reached the end of the develop- 
ment. The purpose of one person gradually became 
the purpose of many other persons. Groups organized 
themselves to provide light. Later, they discovered 
that it was not sufficient just to give light in the dark- 
ness, that the people needed heat and motive power as 
well as light. Thus they reached out not merely into 
new geographical areas but into new types of service. 

By some such process has the work of the organized 
Church developed through the years. Its conception 
of its mission has grown as it has come to understand 
more perfectly the one great Person with a purpose in 
whom the Church began and from whom it received its 
Great Commission. As that conception of the Church’s 
mission in the world has grown, the necessity for more 
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complete preparation, equipment, organization, and 
coordination has become increasingly apparent. To 
return to our figure: We may say that from the time 
when the first disciple conceived the purpose to take 
the light of truth to one other person up to the present 
time the work of the Church has developed in about 
the manner that the carrying of a single candle has de- 
veloped into a great central plant for the purpose of pro- 
viding light and heat and motive power for all the world. 

We of to-day no longer think in terms of one candle 
power in the hands of a single individual. We think 
of the generation of mysterious but marvelously effec- 
tive electrical energy, of its conversion into varied 
forms, its transmission to innumerable needy places, 
and its use for almost countless beneficial purposes. 
And as we think of the Church as being such a central 
power plant, we cannot but realize that it has been 
called upon to face, and is still called upon to face, just 
such facts as have to be confronted by those responsible 
for the proper functioning of any public-service cor- 
poration. Facing such facts, the enterprise must 
adjust itself to them and make adequate provision for 
supplying new needs as they develop. Perhaps, the 
essentials of such readjustment may be reduced to two 
elements. The first we may call improvements in 
transmission; the other, without question, is the 
increase of power. 


Improvements in Transmission. Of course, no 
concern is ever going to make improvements of any 
kind unless first of all it discovers some lack which 
ought to be supplied. The modern Church has been 
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surveying itself in the light of the teachings of Jesus, 
and it has discovered—at least many of its leaders and 
members have discovered—that it still lacks many 
things which must be supplied if ever it is to render the 
full service to which it has been called. 

It has been said frequently, and truly, that we have 
been merely playing at missions. This is because we 
have been merely playing at being Christians. The 
term is suggestive. We all know how little children 
like to “play soldier’ or ‘‘play conductor” or ‘make 
believe” that they are this, that, or the other kind of 
men or women. In much the same manner we Chris- 
tians have been “‘making believe.”” We have assumed 
the name ‘“‘Christian,”’ but we have only faintly under- 
stood what the name implies and what it really means to 
be a Christian. We are beginning to understand that to 
be a Christian should mean Christlikeness—likeness to 
Christ in character, in purpose, in passion. We have 
at least begun to see that the Church suffers from 
certain serious lacks which must be supplied before we 
can carry out fully the purpose for which Christ came 
to earth. Let us try to discover in what we have been 
and are lacking and what is being done to supply the 
lack. 

1. Lack of vision. The Church has been blind to its 
mission. 

What public-service corporation would ever try to 
extend or improve its service if it thought that it was 
doing everything that ought to be done as well as it 
could be done? 

What concern, for instance, would ever extend its 
lines of transmission to another town if it thought that 
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it had no duty beyond the confines of one little hamlet? 
Or would it ever enlarge its plant and increase its power 
and adapt its methods in order to provide heat if it 
thought that its only duty was to furnish hight? Lack 
of vision concerning what needs to be done is the 
primary obstacle to improvement. 

Clearly the Church has lacked vision. Consider, for 
instance, the single task of foreign missions. It is only 
about a century and a quarter since the time of William 
Carey, who is accounted the pioneer of modern foreign 
missions. To be sure there was intense missionary 
activity in the early days of the Church, but something 
clouded the vision of disciples of Christ and for nearly 
fifteen hundred years there was practically nothing in 
the way of organized missionary activity with the pur- 
pose of bringing men under the transforming power of 
the Spirit and into the likeness of Christ. There was 
during that period some organized effort for the pur- 
pose of increasing the “‘plant’’—that is, the Church— 
just for the sake of having a great and powerful insti- 
tution; but the vision of world service was almost lost. 
The ‘“‘management,” so to speak, had no conception 
of any duty to extend its “‘service” into all the world. 

The Church still lacks vision. This is not true of 
most leaders. It is not true of a host of earnest Church 
members. Yet it is true of a vast multitude, and, to 
carry out our figure, we must think of the total number 
of Church members as the stockholders in a great 
spiritual enterprise. The Church is so organized that, 
no matter what the ‘directors’ may decide, the 
necessary improvements cannot be made without the 
consent and codperation of the stockholders. 
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The Church as a whole still lacks vision not only as 
to the area to be entered but also as to the nature of 
the service to be rendered and as to the methods which 
are essential to the most complete discharge of the 
obligation. For instance, some people still think that 
a mere proclamation of the gospel is all—forgetting that 
Jesus commanded that we not only make disciples but 
teach them, and teach them to observe all that he 
commanded. Some still think of preaching as the only 
method—forgetting that a large part of the Master’s 
ministry was given to healing, to opening blind eyes, 
to releasing captives, to securing liberty for the op- 
pressed, Luke 4:18. In many other particulars there 
is lack of vision. What is the Church doing to impart 
vision? 

All the educational activities of the Church, if 
correctly directed, have the definite aim of imparting 
and enlarging vision. The one outstanding method, 
however, is that of missionary education in all its 
branches. This method is of supreme importance 
because it helps us to see the condition of the whole 
field, what needs to be done, what the Head of the 
Church would have us do, and how the requirements 
of the Great Commission are to be most successfully 
carried out. If we are truly and adequately to serve 
the whole world, we must, first of all, ‘‘come and see”’ 
what there is to be done and how to do it. This is the 
reason for missionary education. The work is organized 
as a Department of the Board of Christian Education, 
directed by a council representing that Board and the 
two missionary Boards of the Church, and prepared to 
supply all that is needed for the enlargement of vision. 
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The Department of Publicity of the General As- 
sembly is another agency of the Church which exists 
for the express purpose of supplying information about 
what ought to be done and how to doit. This Depart- 
ment is organized in connection with the office of the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. It secures 
and transmits news about the work of the Church and 
cooperates with the weekly Church papers and with the 
monthly Presbyterian Magazine. Through these 
periodicals is furnished an abundance of stimulating 
and informing material about the Church and its work. 
The Department also assists local churches in all 
matters of publicity. As still another means of 
increasing vision, the Boards of the Church publish 
a number of magazines, adapted to different ages, 
designed to provide more detailed information as to 
special phases of the Church’s duty and service. If 
members of the Church continue to lack vision, it is not 
because the Church does not provide the means of 
knowing. If that statement is true, where does the 
fault lie? 

2. Lack of capital. The Church fails to supply the 
requisite amount of capital for the adequate expansion 
of its service. 

When any public service corporation discovers new 
fields which are in need of what it is designed to supply, 
or new needs in old fields, one of its immediate prob- 
lems is to provide sufficient capital to make the neces- 
sary expansions. The Church is confronted by the 
same problem. 

To illustrate how serious is the Church’s lack of 
capital let us consider just how much is being provided 
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for that part of our enterprise which we call foreign 
missions. Even though many may not be active 
participants in that part of our service, there is scarcely 
a Christian to-day who does not admit that, if it is to 
follow the command of Jesus, the business of the Church 
is to “go .. . into all the world, and preach the gospel.’’ 
But how much capital does the average Christian fur- 
nish for this purpose? 

Early in 1926 a conference of officers and members of 
the five largest Churches of the Presbyterian group in 
the United States was held in Philadelphia. Cold 
figures concerning the average annual gifts of the 
members of those five Churches, to carry out the Great 
Commission of the Lord as it relates to foreign lands, 
were placed before those present. That average was 
found to be only $2.54 per capita annually. In the 
United Presbyterian Church the average was $6.50. 
In the Dutch Reformed Church it was $4.02; in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern), 
$2.73; in the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America (National), $2.20; in the German Reformed 
Church, $1.58. The average of all together was only 
$2.54. | 

The figures just given relate to the capital furnished 
for foreign missionary work only, but it was also found 
that the average per member from all these Churches 
for all kinds of benevolent activities outside the mainte- 
nance of their local congregational work was only 
$8.82 a year. Is it not clear that the Christian Church 
suffers from a lack of capital with which to extend the 
service which it is designed to render? 

How are we to increase the amount of capital avail- 
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able for the extension of the great Christian enterprise? 
Of course, an increase of capital is sure to follow an 
increase of vision among Christians who already have 
the truly Christian point of view concerning the use of 
material possessions. Experience proves, however, that 
many members of the Church are not aware that there 
is a Christian point of view on that subject. They have 
never studied the Bible teaching about the right use of 
material goods intrusted to us. And they have never 
attempted to train themselves or others into a wise, 
thoughtful, and systematic use of what they think of as 
their possessions. For these reasons, as well as because 
of lack of vision, the great Christian business lacks 
capital. To help to supply this lack the Church 
maintains a Stewardship Department. | 

The whole teaching about stewardship is rooted in 
the Bible truth and in the Christian conviction that a 
true Christian is not his own. He belongs to Christ. 
The dominant purpose of his life is not to do his own 
will but, like Jesus, to do the will of his Father in 
heaven. If he belongs to Christ, if he is ‘“God’s man,” 
then all that he ‘‘possesses’”’ is not really a possession. 
It is a trust fund. He is in duty bound to use some of 
it on himself, for he should make the most of himself, 
that he may be the best possible servant of the Most 
High; but he is under solemn obligation to use all of it 
as Christ’s steward, whether it is used for himself or for 
others. 

It can scarcely be questioned that if the principle of 
stewardship should be adopted by all Christians the 
lack of capital would be quickly supplied. Yes, and 
the very forethought and system which are essential to 
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stewardship would result not only in greater satisfae- 
tion but also in greater prosperity. Innumerable 
testimonials to the truth of this statement might be 
adduced. Just one is given, that of the Honorable 
Sam A. Baker, Governor of Missouri, who writes as 
follows in a personal letter: ‘If only we would follow 
the Scriptural mandate and tithe, it would not be neces- 
sary to pass the hat at every church service. In my 
own life I have practiced tithing for the past twenty-one 
years. Ten per cent of every dollar that comes into 
my possession is set aside, and no matter how little or 
how great my income has been this practice has been 
definitely followed. I believe that the man or the 
woman who tithes will never be in want. It seems 
that the more opportunity I have had to tithe the more 
my income has been increased. I should like to see the 
practice of tithing followed generally by all members of 
the Church.” 

3. Lack of coérdination. Codrdination is the act of 
regulating and combining so as to give harmonious 
results. If, for instance, there is a lack of muscular 
coordination, a person may not be able to walk firmly 
and steadily; or perhaps he is unable to focus both eyes 
on the same point. Lack of codérdination throws things 
out of balance. A manufacturer must see that there 
is reasonable coérdination between his sales department 
and his production department. If he sells more than 
he can deliver, he is soon in trouble with his disap- 
pointed customers. If he produces much more than 
he can sell, his capital is tied up and he may find 
himself bankrupt. 

A great power plant such as we have been thinking 
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about has a serious problem in codrdination. It must 
always be prepared for ‘“‘a peak load.” At certain 
times of day in certain seasons—for instance, about 
four P.M. on a dark winter day—it is suddenly called 
on to supply current for a million lights and to transport 
thousands of persons just starting home from work at 
a time when all manufacturing plants are still running 
and making heavy demands for power. No such plant 
could render satisfactory service if it forced the public 
to grope in the dark while it furnished only motive 
power, or if it forced factories to close when it turned 
on the city’s lights. 

The Church confronts a similar problem. There is 
always danger that undue emphasis shall be placed upon 
some phase of its work while other phases are neglected. 
To illustrate: It would be folly to spend all our 
energies upon the preparation of ministers and mis- 
sionaries if we were providing no funds with which to 
support missionary work, and folly to train medical 
missionaries if we furnished no hospitals and other 
equipment essential to successful service. On the 
other hand, it would be equally foolish to open countless 
new missionary stations, with school buildings and 
hospitals, if we did nothing at all in the way of pre- 
paring evangelists and doctors and teachers. To see 
that power is properly distributed, that activities are 
well balanced, is the aim of coérdination. 

It is in order that efforts may be codrdinated that 
each local church has some kind of governing board— 

such as a church session—and prepares a budget of its 
expenses, allotting a portion of its capital and energy 
to preaching, a portion to teaching, a portion to the 
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maintenance of the plant, and a portion to what we call 
benevolent and missionary work—that is, work which 
cannot be done directly but must be done through 
agents. For the same reason a great denomination 
usually has a governing board of some kind—such as 
the Presbyterian General Council—whose duty it is to 
prepare and apportion a budget and to codrdinate the 
activities of the Church so that the organization will 
not lose in efficiency by becoming “lopsided.” The 
importance of this phase of the Church’s work is not 
appreciated by many, but every business man well 
knows that no business can long succeed without such 
coordination. 

4. Lack of coéperation. There are three ways in 
which the Church suffers from a lack of codperation, 
and we are now moving swiftly toward the place where 
we must frankly face the responsibility of the individual 
Christian, where each sincere disciple will ask the 
question, “Is it I, Lord?’ Let us consider more in 
detail these three lacks in codperation: 

(a) The codperation of Church members. No man 
can undertake a serious study of the question: “‘Is the 
Church carrying out its Master’s purpose?” without 
soon being disturbed by one undeniable fact. This 
is the fact that only a small proportion of the members 
of the Church participate actively in its work either in 
person or by proxy. If we honestly respond to the 
challenge, ‘‘Come and see,” we cannot shut our eyes to 
this startling weakness in what we call ‘‘the body of 
Christ.”” Perhaps when Paul wrote about the body 
of Christ he did not mean all those persons who have 
their names upon the Church rolls. Perhaps he meant 
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only those who “‘in deed and truth” manifest in their 
labors and their gifts the love that was in Jesus. But if 
we should take this view we should be forced to conclude 
that the great majority of all who are in the Church are 
not ‘‘in Christ.”’ This would hardly accord with other 
Scripture, for we are taught that some are but “babes 
in Christ,” and we cannot expect too much of infants, 
even if they were forty or fifty years of age when they 
were ‘“‘born anew.” 

Without attempting to pass upon their status in the 
sight of a loving, divine Saviour, who is infinite in 
compassion and of whom it is said, 


‘“‘A bruised reed shall he not break, 
And smoking flax shall he not quench,” 


we cannot avoid the distressing truth that from one 
half to three fourths of the members of the average 
congregation assume almost no part of the responsi- 
bility which rests upon the Church of Christ. If they 
pray or work or give at all, it must be that they 
have misinterpreted and then applied rigidly what 
Jesus taught about not doing things to be ‘“‘seen of 
men.”’ However, it is doubtless true that many of 
them would do far better if they understood the mission 
of the Church and knew what their Lord expects of 
them. They lack vision. They have not been taught. 
They may be true disciples, but they are not far in 
advance of the ‘‘Cradle Roll’ in the school of Christ. 
Like the early Christians mentioned in the fifth chapter 
of Hebrews, they need some one to teach them “the 
rudiments of the first principles.”’ 

What is to be done to remedy this lack? Something 
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is being done. It is described as the ““Every Member 
Plan” or ‘Every Member Mobilization,” or by some 
similar name. The ultimate aim is to carry out the 
whole purpose of Christ throughout the whole world, 
but the immediate aim is to reach every member of the 
Church and every member of his family and enlist 
every one, from the least to the greatest, in the most 
important enterprise on earth, so that not just a few 
but all the members of the Church will be found 
codperating—working together as one—to do the will 
of God. The effort is to help to form in every Church 
member the habit of praying and working and giving, 
so that the prayer, ‘“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done,” will no longer be a mere form of words, but an 
expression of the fact that we are laborers together 
with God in efforts to establish his Kingdom. 

(b) The.codperation of churches. In this case the 
word “church” stands for some local group of Chris- 
tians organized for the Master’s work. Churches make 
up the Church. The Presbyterian Church, for instance, 
is composed of some nine thousand churches. There 
is not only a lack of codperation among the members 
of these numerous churches, but there is also a lack 
of codperation of church with church, group with group. 
There is great need that this lack be overcome if the 
Church as a whole is to make those “improvements in 
transmission’? which will enable it to render more 
general and more efficient service. 

With our convictions concerning the rights of indi- 
viduals and groups, expressed in what we call ‘“‘democ- 
racy,” it must be freely admitted that each church has 
large liberty to go its own way. By the very Con- 
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stitution of our Presbyterianism it is considered that 
“the rights of private judgment, in all matters that 
respect religion” are ‘universal and unalienable.’’ 
Hence each organized group of disciples—or, as the 
Presbyterian Form of Government says, each ‘‘par- 
ticular church’’—has an inalienable right to do as it 
pleases, provided only that it pleases to do what it 
believes it has been called to do; otherwise it is not a 
church at all. But when, in the exercise of this right 
to do as it pleases, a particular church associates itself 
with other particular churches in a larger organiza- 
tion, such a church agrees to some plan by which all 
these churches together may act as one Church. 
Presbyterian churches thus become organized into one 
Church which is represented by a ‘‘General Assembly,” 
and this General Assembly becomes “‘the bond of union, 
peace, correspondence, and mutual confidence among 
all our churches.”” When such an association has been 
formed, it is incumbent upon each constituent member 
of the association to codperate with every other member 
in doing the things which it has been agreed shall be 
done as one Church; and, let us repeat once more, 
what a Church is for is to carry out the purpose of 
Christ. 

We saw in the first chapter how what we now call 
boards or committees came into being. They were a 
necessity in order that churches might work together, 
rather than separately and ineffectively, in doing cer- 
tain things which all Christians know their Lord would 
have them do. As an illustration, think of what we 
call home missions or national missions. Our Church 
as a whole undertakes to extend the Kingdom of Christ 
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through preaching and teaching and kindly service in 
neglected portions of our own land not only among 
those whom we think of as “our own people” but 
also among Alaskans, Indians, Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans, and many other special groups. That these 
enterprises may be carried forward coéperatively, wise 
leaders, appointed by the General Assembly, give 
thought and talent and time to the consideration of 
just what the Church should do and may be expected 
to do. 

On the basis of what was done the year before, these 
men decide that we should expend for missionary work 
in the homeland a particular sum—say, $5,000,000. 
Then they authorize the Board which represents the 
denomination to project its work accordingly, and the 
Board does so. It employs men, it contracts for 
buildings and salaries, it erects churches and schools 
and hospitals, and it receives stirring reports of how the 
Kingdom of Christ progresses because of these efforts. 
Now suppose that every particular church should 
repudiate all obligation to help to meet the expenses 
of such work. What would happen? We do not have 
to guess. We know. A huge debt. Then trained 
men have to be dismissed, fields are abandoned, the 
Kingdom lags, because—well, simply because churches 
from which codperation is expected fail to reveal the 
spirit of ‘fellow-workers.”’ Possibly, instead of sending 
the $5,000,000 to the Board, they spend considerable 
sums on some special or independent enterprise, likely 
soon to collapse because no strong organization is back 
of it. Is that codperation? 

The fact is that churches frequently give little heed 
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to their responsibility to the larger Church of which 
they are a part, just as individual members often give 
little heed to their responsibility to the particular 
church. Do the active members of that particular 
church feel that their noncodperating members are 
doing right? . Then is it right for particular churches to 
follow the example of those noncoéperating individuals? 
Is there not a lack of codperation at this point which 
should be removed if we are to do greater things for 
the Kingdom? 

(c) The codperation of denominations. That part 
of the whole Christian Church which we call the 
Protestant Church is divided into a large number of 
smaller groups, known as denominations—Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, Disciples, Lutherans, 
and what not. Each of these denominations has, or 
thinks it has, some good reason for a separate existence. 
These reasons, however, are found to be rooted in past 
misunderstandings which could never arise to-day. 
For instance, in our country several large groups were 
divided at the time of the Civil War because they could 
not see alike as to the Christian attitude concerning 
slavery. No one of to-day would ever think of advo- 
cating the division of a denomination on account of 
that issue. Indeed, it could not be an issue to-day, 
for Christians are agreed that slavery is unchristian. 
Yet these churches, though exceedingly alike, are still 
separate organizations, and they have difficulty in 
explaining their differences even to their own members. 

These divisions which we find it so hard to justify 
to ourselves are simply inexplicable to many persons 
outside the Church, and especially to the people of 
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foreign lands. Almost all wise Church leaders agree 
that it would be folly to attempt to perpetuate those 
divisions abroad, in such lands as China or India or 
Arabia. It is little less than ludicrous to think of 
calling upon a Mesopotamian to decide between what 
a good friend of the writer’s quaintly calls, ‘“The 
Presbyterian Church North of God and The Presby- 
terian Church South of God.”’ If, then, there is no 
excuse for perpetuating a particular denomination in 
a foreign mission field, what remains to be done if 
several denominations feel it their duty to labor in 
that field? Obviously there is but one thing which is 
sensible and Christlike: so to codperate that the 
denominational lines shall not appear, and that it may 
be apparent that all are seeking to exalt Christ and not 
themselves. | 

Happily there is much of such codperation in foreign 
mission fields, even if we still fear to destroy the fences 
between us at home. And such coéperation is steadily 
increasing. It was revealed at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the foreign missionary work of five 
Churches of the Presbyterian family that together 
these churches gave $7,599,133 for foreign missions in 
1925. Of this total more than half a million—one 
fifteenth of the whole—was spent on ‘union work.” 
That is, these five churches are codperating instead 
of acting separately in a number of mission fields. 
This is one of the most cheering facts of modern Church 
life. It will pay any earnest Christian to learn just 
where and how such codperative work is being con- 
ducted. 

While it is possible to marshal an impressive array 
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of most encouraging united activities like those barely 
hinted at in the preceding paragraph, the picture has 
another side. The Church of to-day suffers seriously 
from the lack of denominational codperation. Not 
only abroad but at home the perpetuation of our 
divisions leaves the impression upon thoughtful men 
and women that we think more of our own institutions 
than we do of Christ’s Kingdom; that we are unwilling 
to subordinate our preferences to the progress of 
Christ’s cause. When men think thus they lose respect 
for the Church, and if it is not respected the Church 
loses influence. If the Church fails to make the 
impression that its primary object is the service of men, 
then not only does it fail to increase its capacity for 
service but it actually closes the doors of opportunity. 
Men want Christ. But they do not want a selfish 
Church, for they know that if it is self-centered it 
cannot be truly Christlike. If the Church as a whole 
is to extend its lines of transmission and render more 
effective service in the fields it now serves, the denomi- 
nations must learn how to work together for the glory 
of God and the salvation of men. 

5. Lack of consecration. The fifth and last lack of 
the Church which we will consider—one which really 
embraces the lacks already mentioned and directs our 
minds to the thought that follows—is the lack of 
consecration. We could have vision, we could have 
capital, we could have complete codrdination and 
codperation—yes, and we could have undreamed-of 
power—if only the Church were fully consecrated. 

To be consecrated means to be set apart, to be 
separated completely from all entangling alliances and 
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dedicated to the achievement of a single, holy end. 
There is. our trouble. We lack separation. ‘The 
world is too much with us’’—and all its ways. We are 
bound by customs and traditions, by fears and fashions, 
by prejudices and preferences. We are naturally 
prone to conform to the things that are, and we lack 
the courage to break away and endeavor to attain to the 
things that ought to be. We like conformity. We 
fear transformation. 

“Oh, but Jesus was different!’ exclaimed a young 
Christian who had been pointed to Jesus as an example. 
Yes, Jesus was different—wonderfully different. He 
was different from the religious leaders of his time— 
so different that they marveled, then were perplexed, 
then became hostile, then crucified him. They 
appealed constantly to ‘“‘the law,’ by which they 
meant their fathers’ interpretation of what they thought 
to be God’s truth; but Jesus repeatedly used such 
words as these: ‘It was said to them of old, ... but 
I say unto you.” They insisted upon conformity; 
Jesus taught the necessity of transformation—‘‘except 
one be born anew.” They sought the chief places; 
Jesus said, “I am in the midst of you as he that 
serveth.” They clamored for an earthly king who 
should overthrow the Roman power and rule all nations 
with a rod of iron; Jesus said, “I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto myself.” 

And Jesus was different from the very people among 
whom he was reared, the peasants of Palestine— 
marvelously different. They could not begin to under- 
stand him. They cried out over and over, ‘‘Who is 
this man of Galilee?” If we had no inspired testimony 
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to the nature of Jesus, but only a record of his life, 
we should be compelled to conclude that he belonged 
to another race or another world just because he was 
so different. 

And Jesus is still different. The world is not like 
Jesus. The world’s way is not his way. The spirit of 
the world is not the spirit of the Christ. The spirit of 
the world says, ‘‘Gain.”’ The spirit of the Christ says, 
““Give.”’ The world whispers, ‘Self.’ Jesus com- 
mands, “Serve.’”? The world spirit calls for things 
which are big, spectacular, impressive. The Christ 
spirit is symbolized by a cross! The world spirit 
cries: ‘Conform, conform, conform!’ The Christ 
spirit pleads, ‘‘Be ye transformed” until ye are like 
Him who was different! 

Have we ever caught the full meaning of the Chris- 
tian’s calling? It is a call to become like Him who was 
different. Is it not right at this point that we find our 
chief struggles and perplexities in the Christian life? 
On the one hand, we feel the drag of the world’s insist- 
ence that we conform; on the other we feel the upward 
pull of Him who would have us transformed into his 
own likeness. And we are torn between the two—the 
world spirit and the Christ spirit. Jessica Nelson 
North has pictured the contrast in a wonderful little 
poem entitled “Warning.” First she presents the 
world’s way, the world spirit: 


‘“‘Draw in the latchstring, lad, and close the door, 
Lest those who faint without from toil and pain 
Should rob thee of thine own too meager store. 
Can one poor crust sustain these famished forms? 
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Can one poor shelter save them from the storms? 
And surely those who wait and hope in vain 
Will turn and rend thee when thou hast no more. 
So draw the latchstring in and close the door.” 


Such is the world’s advice, but 


‘There was a Man who flung it open wide— 
But he was crucified.” 


Yes, Jesus was different. And we are called to be 
like him—to leave all and follow him. But it is hard 
to do. We really want to do it, and yet we don’t. 
He calls to a life of full surrender, but even our closest 
friends join in efforts to hold us back until, in some 
cases, men have cried out in desperation with Paul, 
‘What do ye, weeping and breaking my heart? for I 
am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” Thus 
Paul ‘‘would not be persuaded”’ to swerve a hairbreadth 
from the course laid out by his Lord—and that fact 
accounts for the man who finished his course with joy. 
Thus Carey and Williams and Livingstone and Judson 
and Paton and a host of others “would not be per- 
suaded”’ by any of the pressure of the world upon them, 
but presented themselves as living sacrifices; and 
because of their consecration, their complete separa- 
tion, the power of the living God came upon them and 
upon the Church because of them. Thus we come to 
our concluding thought—the thought of the supreme 
need of the Church. 


The Increase of Power. Let us return to our 
picture of the power plant by the river. To increase 
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its service it is important that there be improvements 
in transmission. But suppose that every possible 
improvement has been made, that new and more power- 
ful machinery has been installed, that every department 
has been perfectly organized and codérdinated with 
every other, that lines of transmission have been 
extended into far-distant territory, that connections 
have been made with the machinery of all sorts of 
industries, that all is ready to serve millions more than 
the old plant undertook to serve, but that there has 
been no increase of power to run the dynamos and 
generate the electrical energy which the plant is built 
to supply! _ 

Of course, no business man would make such a silly 
blunder. He would see to it first of all that there was 
an adequate supply of water power to produce the 
electrical energy required for the service to be rendered. 
But members of the Church of Christ often make just 
that mistake. They seem to think that when forces 
have been organized and machinery installed the plant 
will run itself. But the Head of the Church says, 
“Wait,” “Tarry.’”’ What, tarry when the world is 
dying? Tarry, when the Master said, “‘Go’’? Yes, 
“tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed with power 
from on high.” The human dynamos cannot run 
without the divine dynamic. 

Beside a mountain stream is a small mill. It has 
stood there for years. Its crude, old-fashioned little 
wheel receives the impact of a small portion of the 
current, diverted for the purpose, and with this negligi- 
ble fraction of the power which might be used the 
ancient millstones are able to grind a few bushels of 
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corn each day, exactly as they used to do when there 
were but few near-by residents and a small demand. 
The mill is abandoned. Its ability as against the 
demands of to-day is so insignificant that it isn’t worth 
while to keep the machinery coupled up to the power. 
But there is no lack of that power. The river goes 
roaring by the abandoned mill. 

A little farther down the same stream a great dam 
has been erected. The water is impounded. Then 
it is conducted through conduits and falls with tre- 
mendous force upon mammoth water turbines. As 
these revolve they drive a series of dynamos. The 
dynamos produce electric current which is transmitted 
in all directions for hundreds of miles. It lights cities. 
It propels street cars. It provides motive power for 
all sorts of mills and factories. It supplies heat. It 
not only grinds many thousands of bushels of grain, 
but it transports the product and then cooks it into 
bread. It renders all sorts of service the full descrip- 
tion of which would require another book. And all 
this is accomplished with the same power which sweeps 
by the abandoned mill! 

Can we learn the lesson? There is no lack of power. 
The lack is in those who fail to use the power that is 
available. The little mill could not run without power. 
Nor could the complicated electric plant. Yet the 
power is there, for either, for both—God’s own power, 
unfailing, exhaustless. Who can predict what marvels 
of convenience and blessing may yet be produced when 
men have learned how to increase their capacity and 
adaptability until every ounce of the “‘white coal”’ is 
harnessed in the service of mankind? 
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Is it power that we lack? Strictly speaking it is not. 
The power is here, for God is here—‘‘Lo, I am with 
you always.”’ The supply is inexhaustible and every- 
where available. It rushes by, unused and unobserved. 
We need not cry to God for power. The eternal Father 
is more willing to give the Holy Spirit than earthly 
parents are to give good gifts to their children. 

Is it capacity we lack? Perhaps not even that. 
Who can say that there is a single man who lacks 
capacity for all the power which God is ready to give? 
So few have ever yielded to the Spirit the full capacity 
of which they are aware that no man can tell how that 
capacity might be increased, like the meal in the widow’s 
jar, if only men would let God have his way with them. 
The fishes in the Mammoth Cave cannot see because 
they never used eyes. If we seem to lack capacity to 
receive and transmit the divine energy, may it not be 
because we have failed to make use of what we know 
we have? 

What we need to pray for is not power. Probably 
it is not even capacity. What we need to pray for is 
that we may be willing in the day of God’s power. 
Years ago, at the beginning of the modern missionary 
era, William Carey took for his motto, “‘Attempt great 
things for God; expect great things from God.” At- 
tempt and expect go together. We have no right to 
expect great power if we open only contracted channels. 
The little mill let the power go by. When the great 
conduits were opened the floods of water rushed in and 
filled them full. It will be even so with us. 

Power! God’s world is full of power—spiritual as 
truly as physical. No Church has ever yet received 
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what God has to give. No spiritual power plant has 
ever yet been constructed with sufficient capacity to 
exhaust the infinite resources of the Holy Spirit. But 
the purpose for which such a plant is constructed can 
never be fulfilled until its intake conduits are opened 
to the resistless forces of the Almighty. 

_ The members of the Church are its intake conduits. 
_ The Church receives and can transmit only such power 
as comes through them. Thus we come face to face 
with personal responsibility for carrying out the pur- 
pose of the Church. The task will never be finished 
until you and I open wide the channels of our being to 
Him who is saying to-day, “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock.” 

How may that power be secured? Through prayer. 
Prayer releases the divine power so that it fills men. 
Prayer makes it possible for God to work in and 
through men “both to will and to work.” Prayer is not . 
going to the Father as the sons of Zebedee went to 
Jesus, saying, ‘‘We would that thou shouldest do for 
us whatsoever we shall ask of thee.”’ Rather, prayer 
is asking God to do through us whatsoever he would 
have done. As a well-known writer has put it: 
“Prayer really does things. It cannot change God’s 
intention, but it does change God’s action. . . . God 
had long intended that Africa should be evangelized. 
When Livingstone cried, ‘O God, help me to paint 
this dark continent white,’ power broke loose that 
before had been pent; the codperation of a man’s 
prayer, backed by his life, opened a way for the divine 
purpose. There was an invasion of the world by God, 
through Livingstone.’’ So there may be “an invasion 
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of the world by God” through us. We may be channels 
for God’s power. 

We have thought together of the purpose of the 
Church. We have considered its development and its 
present organization. There can be little doubt that, 
though we have not yet discerned its fullness, the 
Church is following in the lines of Christ’s purpose. 
Nor can it be questioned that vision has been enlarged, 
capital has been increased, organization has been made 
more effective, equipment has been added. We have 
a great, modern plant. Yet we are not rendering the 
full service for which the Church was called into being 
and for which a needy world is waiting. | 

What is wrong? Alas, the intake conduits are too 
few and too small. Power is still goimg to waste. 
The Christ is still saying, “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock.” 

“T beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your spiritual service. 
And be not fashioned according to this world: but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God.” 
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